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Ladies’ Summer House Dresses, 

, Figs. 1-5. 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Sitver Gray Sirk Hovse 
Dress. ‘This dress consists of a skirt, over- 
skirt, and waist, and is trimmed with kilt-pleated 
ruffles of the ,material. Pleated Swiss muslin 
fraise and under-sleeves. 

Figs. 2 and 4.—Lavenver Bartce House 

. ‘Dress. The skirt, over-skirt, and basque-waist 
of this dress are trimmed with gathered ruffles 
and ruches of barége, which are bound with silk 
of a lighter shade. Fraise and under-sleeves of 
box-pleated crépe lisse. ; 

Fig. 5.—Bive Sirx anp Ecru Fovurarp 
Howse Dress. The skirt without trimming is 
of blue silk. The over-skirt and waist of écru 
foulard are trimmed with wide gathered lace and 
with white pearl buttons; Sash of blue silk. 
Pleated silk tulle fraise and under-sleeves. 











Fig. 1.—Sinver Gray Sirk House 
Dress.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 3.] 











Fig. 2.—Lavenper Bartcre House 


Dress.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 4.] 


HOW TO FIND A.DROWNED 
PERSON. 


T is said that quicksilver-is an infallible means 

of discovering a body, no matter how deep 
the water in which it lies. As an instance I 
will describe a case that once came under my 
own observation. A gay party of ladies and 
gentlemen had been rowing on one of the New 
England lakes, when by accident the boat was 
overturned, and all hands fell into the water. 
One of the party, who was an excellent swim- 
mer, was the means of rescuing two of the oth- 
ers, conveying them safely to the distant shore ; 
but in returning to help another, who was still 


supporting herself upon the bottom of the boat, ° 


the swimmer became exhausted, and sank him- 
self to rise no more alive. It was a sad occur- 
rence indeed, and the gay summer guests who 
had seen the party embark on that bright morn- 





ing were changed into a band of mourners. Ef- 
forts for the recovery of the bodies were imme- 
diately begun, and persons were grappling in all 
directions without success. 
deep, and after a day or two of unsuccessful ex- 
periment the hope of recovery was about to be 
abandoned, when some one thought of the quick- 
silver. A loaf of bread was procured, and some 
four ounces of quicksilver having been buried in 
the middle of it, it was thrown into the water 
from a boat containing the grappling party. The 
loaf at once floated away, the boat following it, 
and after a while it began to whirl around in a 
circle, and finally sank to the bottom. This was 
the signal for the irons to be thrown out, and 
after a few efforts they were successful in hook- 
ing the clothing of one of the drowned persons— 
the gentleman of whom we spoke. In his pock- 
ets were found some coins, keys, ete., which had 
doubtless attracted the quicksilver. A second 








Fig. 3.—Sitver Gray Sirk House 
Dress.—Front.—{See Fig. 1.] 


The water was very | 








and jewelry attracted it in the same way. This 
simple method it may be of use to remember, as 
accidents of this: kind are apt to be more fre- 
quent at this season of the year. 





THE PORCUPINE PINCUSHION. 

NE of the prettiest novelties suited for fairs, 

or for gifts for a lady's work-basket, is a 

porcupine pincushion. Of course the mere men- 

tion of the name will give a good idea of the ap- 

pearance and shape of the article which we are 
to describe. 

To begin: take card-board and cut two oblong 
pieces, which are intended for the base, and may 
be about six inches long; cover these, and sew 
them together as for a flat pincushion; then cover 








Fig. 4.—LavenperR Barécre House 
Dress. —Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ SUMMER HOUSE DRESSES, 


Fig. 5.—Biue SitkK anpD Ecrv 
Foutarp House Dress, 
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with green crinkled zephyr, to represent moss. 
The shaded zephyr will be best for your purpose. 
For the pincushion itself take another piece of 
card-board, cutting it in the shape of a porcupine, 
with round body and short, tapering nose, and of 
brown silk of the same shape, only an inch larger 
all around, two pieces. These are to be worked 
with eyelets of yellow silk all over, except the 
head. Put in two black beads for eyes, and 
represent the mouth by a small circle in button- 
hole stitch at the extreme end, with two red 
dots for nostrils. Sew the silk edges over and 
over along the edge of the card-board, stuffing it 
out with wool until the body is firm and of a 
proper shape. For quills stick the pins into all 
the eyelet-holes, and from the under sides make 
small flat feet with a darker shade of silk. Se- 


cure the whole upon the base with a few strong 


stitches, and your porcupine is finished. 





READING. 


One day in the heart of a violet 
I found a simple word; 

And my heart went softly singing it 
Till the violet must have heard. 


And down in the depth of a crimson rose 
Another showed so plain, 

I wrote it within me, then and there, 
To the patter of summer rain. 


In the shy blue-eyed forget-me-not, 
‘Forget me not” shone clear ; 

I carried the sweet words home with me, 
And told them again to my dear. 


And then from my window mignonette 
I read—ah, such a thing! 

That the glad tears fell on it like dew, 
And my soul was ready to sing. 


A few little words! Before that day 
I never had taken heed; 

But, oh, how I bless the love that came— 
The love that taught me to read! 








AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 
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6 With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for July 25 was issued gratui- 
tously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a finely engraved bird’s-eye 
view of Saratoga Springs and vicinity, 
with the course of the Inter-collegiate 
Regatta. 

An illustrated SuprpLeMeNT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for August 1. 








0H Our next Number will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with an unusually varied 
and beautiful variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Infants’ and Chil- 
dren's Suits, Robes, Slips, Sacques, Cloaks, Caps, 
Hoods, Petticoats, Shirts, Drawers, etc.; Ladies 
Summer House and Street Dresses; Aprons, 
Fichus, Collars, Chemisettes, Under-Sleeves, Bus- 
tles, etc. ; Gentlemen's Shooting Fackets ; Lamp- 
Mats, Cravat Ends, Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





FLOWER FANCIES. 


OW that midsummer, the darling of the 
poets, is in all her glory, and the flow- 
ers are blossoming in myriads in field and 
forest and garden, beside the lane, under the 
hedge, and along the bank, we look at them 
with a half-unconscious pride in being the 
owners of such lavish beauty, the objects to 
whose use and delight it is dedicated, and 
remember that nian was made to inherit the 
earth. 

But many of us there are who would be 
no little surprised, indeed, if we were told 
that so far from being the proprietors of all 
this multitudinous array of blossoms, we 
were but enjoying by courtesy that which 
belonged in fee to others, and that the pres- 
ent generation, at least, smells a flower— 
any of the sweet old-fashioned flowers, that 
is, that are celebrated in song and annal— 
only as something held in mortmain by its 
predecessors, by whom the whole bright host 
has been consecrated to some patron saint or 
made sacred to some superstition. 

Perhaps Professor BLot, who is so fond of 
flavoring his delicious concoctions with a 
bay leaf, would not be so prodigal of that 
ancient article if he remembered that the 
bay was the plant of Jove and of the Muses, 
and was hallowed to the thunder ; though it 











is not impossible, to be sure, that, under the 
popular belief that thunder sours cream, it 
may be only a cunning ordination of the wise 
man’s for the sake of averting mischief. If 
he had ever among his recipes made use of 
the root of Solomon’s-seal, we should be more 
convinced that the great professor had a sub- 
tler meaning in the use of his bay leaf than 
that merely of imparting a pleasant flavor 
to his potage ; for the root of Solomon’s-seal, 
as old GERARD tells us, “stamped while it is 
fresh and greene, and applied, taketh away 
in one night, or two at the most, any bruse, 
black or blew spots, gotten by falls or wom- 
en’s willfulness in stumbling upon their hasty 
husbands’ fists!” Surely, under such light, 
Solomon’s-seal, it seems to us, is an herb of 
virtue that should have its cherished corner 
in many gardens, if the records of the police 
courts tell truth ! 

Odd as this little superstition seems, with 
the candle it holds to a dark domestic his- 
tory of the times, old GERARD was not alone 
in his simple credulity ; for there was not an 
old woman of his day, if there are any in ours, 
who would have dared so far defy the evil 
fates as, for instance, to scatter fennel seed 
in her garden beds. “Sowing fennel is sow- 
ing sorrow,” runs one of the old saws that 
are the unwritten wisdom of the ages, very 
likely founded on some ungeneralized ob- 
servation that fennel flourishes best in fever- 
breeding soil and atmosphere; and another 
saw there is which declares that Heaven’s 
heavy judgment will follow those who dare 
uproot the human mandrake; and still anoth- 
er is to be heard from the mouth of any farm- 
er’s wife, who will tell you that the Aaron’s- 
rod, out of whose leaves her children delight- 
edly blow tiny bladders, is sure to breed pov- 
erty—a superstition again referable to easy 
explanation in the fact that it is the thrift- 
lessness that suffers the weed to live which 
breeds the poverty, and not the weed itself. 

Almost every flower that blew, before 
geographical research had added so im- 
mensely to our botanical treasures, was set 
apart in this wise, through some early pro- 
prietor’s fancy, or through the observances 
of some worship; and they who set it apart 
and gave it its féte-day never seemed to 
doubt but that the flower would blow on 
that day the year round, in the Hebrides as 
in the Mauritius. They laid then the St. 
John’s wort, which had immemorially been 
supposed to have power over evil spirits, 
upon the altar of the beloved disciple, be- 
cause in certain latitudes it blooms on that 
saint’s day; and they gave the scarlet lych- 
nis, sometimes called the great candlestick, 
to St. Jonn the Baptist, because he also was 
a “ burning and a shining light”—much that 
would now seem like irreverence being done, 
in the simplicity of the faith of those times, 
in a spirit of the deepest devoutness. The 
winter hellebore, too, having been in bloom 
to witness his conversion, is sacred to St. 
PavL, and a yellow sandwort to St. PETER, 
apparently for no other reason than that St. 
JOHN and St. PAUL had theirs; the crocus is 
devoted to St. VALENTINE, meanwhile, as an 
emblem of the affection which that kindly 
martyr cherished for all men; the daisy, 
known in France as La Belle Marguerite, and 
first called daisy in England by CHAUCER 
(day’s eye), is commonly spoken of in the 
latter country as herb Margaret, and some- 
times herb of grace, and is obviously St. MaR- 
GARET'S flower; the blue field hyacinth, too, 
has long been given to St. GEORGE there, as 
a token of the way in which Britannia rules 
the waves, and Britons never will be slaves! 
The crown-imperial is a flower with a double 
distinction, being both of royal and saintly 
character, dedicated as it is to the day of St. 
EDWARD, the King of the West Saxons; and 
to St. Parrick belongs the shamrock, whose 
triple leaves on a single stem he took to il- 
lustrate the Trinity when he went to preach 
to the pagan Irish. The pure white carda- 
mine, called Our Lady’s Flower, the mari- 
gold, whose yellow florets make a sort of 
golden nimbus, and the white lily, which 
opens at the season of the Annunciation, are 
all sacred to the Virgin Mary; and the 
passion-flower, which blooms in the neigh- 
borhood of Holyrood, is consecrated to the 
Crucifixion, for its five anthers represent to 
the devout the five sacred wounds of Christ, 
the triple style represents the three nails, the 
central receptacle the pillar of the cross, and 
the filamentous processes the crown of thorns. 

If any plant happens in this way to have 
missed being made the special dower of 
some holy name, nevertheless there are few 
that have not been made typical of some fact 
of general religious belief. Thus there is 
the blessed thistle of Spain, which brings 
benison with it, and the mistletoe of the 
Druids, which was sacred to the sylvan dei- 
ties, to win whose watchful care about the 
house it used to be hung over the hearths; 
there is the fleur-de-lis, once the flower of 
Iris, but now the flower of France; and there 
is the violet, which belongs to kings and 
cardinals. Even the dead are not forgotten, 
for the Sicilian asphodel is given up to 
them. Even the dark art is remembered, for 





the witch-hazel is so named either for its di- 
vining properties or because, witch-like, it 
produces flowers out of frost. And if the 
dead and the uncanny are recognized, so are 
the living also, for to them the flax is sa- 
ered—sacred to literature and art as well, 
since out of its fibres the paper on which the 
best books are printed is most largely made, 
or pretended to be made, and it is the clari- 
fied oil of its seeds with which our painters 
mix their pigments. 

If, however, our predecessors so generous- 
ly portioned out the floral wealth of their 
summers to one or another récipient before 
our time, they still left us a certain margin 
of liberty —notably that of learning the 
greater part of the properties of the same 
plants. They left it to PaRACELSUS to discov- 
er the magic in the poppy; they left it to 
Linn £Us to discover the aristocracy and de- 
mocracy of the flowers, and to tell us that the 
lilies are the haughty and beautiful nobles 
of the floral world, that the palms are the 
princes of India, and that the little useful 
succulent grasses are that plebeian order on 
whose labors all the social fabric is builded ; 
and they left, too, that great unknown wil- 
derness of blossoms in the then undiscovered 
lands, from which every voyager brings back 
some pricelessly lovely thing, unseen before, 
unnamed, unclassed, magnificent creations 
of shape and color and fragrance from South 
Sea Islands and tropical forests—all of 
which, if we will, we may dedicate to our- 
selves! 





A RATIONAL DIFFERENCE. 


E sometimes portray to ourselves what 

would be the amazement and conster- 
nation of one of those good souls in whose 
blue laws there were certain sumptuary de- 
crees in regard to the dress of women if he 
could suddenly open his eyes and learn that 
these forbidden gewgaws which he and Isa- 
IAH hated together, these “ net-works, cres- 
cents, pendants, bracelets, thin veils,...... 
zones, perfume-boxes,...... embroidered robes, 
tunics, transparent garments, and mantles,” 
had gotten the better of all his ordinances 
and canons, and not only that, but had be- 
come 80 necessary to universal use as to be 
classified into a system of the proprieties, to 
have corps of designers and dreamers occu- 
pied in their employ, and to require the con- 
stant thought and advice of a journal of its 
own, a Journal of Fashion! 

Isalan’s great wrathful spirit, indeed, kin- 
dled by divine indignation with the profli- 
gacy of the time, had some reason in enu- 
merating and anathematizing all these imple- 
ments, by the aid of which the daughters of 
his countrymen heightened their voluptuous 
beanty, and tempted men to forget the rug- 
ged paths they ought to.tread. But it was 
under a very foreign state of things that the 
Puritans forbade luxury in general and puff 
combs in especial to the women living on 
the verge of the forest, utterly forgetting 
that Isatan’s rebuke was directed toward 
quite another sort of woman and a totally 
different civilization; and we can not but 
believe that if our forefathers aforesaid could 
“revisit the pale glimpses of the moon,” it 
would be to receive in such regard a great 
enlightenment and education. 

For a new experience is always educating; 
and certainly it would be a novel experience 
for him to see our ladies, the majority of 
them, living sacrificial lives of self-forget- 
ting kindness, constantly remembering the 
great words, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me,” climbing into garrets and going down 
into cellars to relieve poverty, and then re- 
turning home to put on their laces and vel- 
vets and flowers, to curl and crimp their 
hair and clasp their jewels, and make ra- 
diant toilettes for the evening. It would 
certainly widen the scope of his ideas could 
the worthy ghost behold the thing, and he 
might learn from it that all the stairs by 
which we climb heavenward are not rough 
with penitential points to rasp the flesh. 
Nor is that all this shadowy visitant might 
learn ; he might learn that a meek and lowly 
spirit is not necessarily worn upon the sleeve 
for daws to peck at; that a heart whose 
palpitation sends shivers of light sparkling 
through strings. of diamonds can be beating 
with as warm and noble pulses, and sending 
its life-currents along to inform as lofty as- 
pirations, as though it beat only under hod- 
den-gray ; and that, in short, one can wear 
satin as well as sackcloth to the glory of 
God. 

The physical and mental life of the wom- 
an of this epoch is a complex affair beside 
the simple life and single mind of her an- 
cestress. That ancestress could read her 
Bible perhaps with much spelling; she could 
write a curiously labored little letter; she 
knew that the world was round, and that 
was all she knew; and her chief idea of the 
value of the alphabet was its capability of 
being worked upon the sampler. Any phe- 
nomenal sister of hers who should have 
known the meaning of sines and cosines, or 





should be able to con the Greek characters, 
would have been considered of doubtful 
standing, and would have been held to have 
some such association with the great Master 
of the Black-Art as those had who danced 
with him by night in the forest round cal- 
drons of witch-broth. But her descendant 
of to-day had done with the rule of three at 
ten years old ; had calculated eclipses at fif- 
teen ; talked in at least two languages, and 
read in several more, at twenty; knew, if 
not in detail, certainly the general scope of, 
the whole round of science, with “the mu- 
sical glasses” thrown in, at twenty-five; and 
has as rounded an experience of emotion and 
complete life as marriage and motherhood can 
give her at thirty. She is all that her an- 
cestress was, and as much more as the full- 
flowering plant is more than the little coty- 
ledon that lifted itself to the sun just fresh 
with the bursting seed and soil. Andinthe 
mean time, coincidently with her own de- 
velopment, all the conditions of life around 
her have developed and changed into some- 
thing new and intricate: dense populations 
have sprung up that require to be nourish- 
ed ; the crowded artisan has been obliged to 
seize and hold on every coign of vantage; 
and crafts and trades have been built up 
that are totally dependent on what. once 
would have been pronounced artificial wants, 
but which, under the present state of socie- 
ty, have become so far second nature that it 
is only when a person travels into the wil- 
derness that they are for the first time seen 
to be second nature and not instinct itself. 
The former rich man’s luxury is now the 
poor man’s necessity, as we see every day in 
tea and sugar for the table, in cottons for 
wearing, in books for reading; and the for- 
mer rich man’s income is now the poor man’s 
wages. A hundred years ago a man was 
moderately rich with twenty thousand dol- 
lars; now a bricklayer has the income of 
twenty thousand dollars. The garment that 
a few generations since was suitable for the 
handsome income of that period is now only 
suitable for the small income, and the large 
income of the present would be culpably 
hoarded if a portion of it were not expended 
in garments far surpassing in cost and beau- 
ty those worn by the rich woman of a pre- 
vious day. Thus we see that social circum- 
stances and not personal vanities have push- 
ed the question of the supply of the rich 
woman’s wardrobe, for instance, into the re- 
gions of a wider view, of more extended de- 
sires because of the wider view, of more 
absolute requirements. 

Our ancestresses needed in all their life- 
time hardly more than one great cloak to 
throw about them as they went across lots 
to a neighbor’s door-step or to the Sunday 
meeting, and they seldom went abroad to 
any thing else. We, on the contrary, go 
abroad constantly, to church, to lecture, to 
concert, opera, theatre, picture stores, and 
shopping in the city, to woods and rocks in 
the country. One cloak does not last us two 
winters without remodeling and repairing, 
and what is true of one is true of every oth- 
er article of raiment; and having to replace 
them so often, the natural impatience of mo- 
notony dictates a change in the cut and mak- 
ing of the next; in other words, requires a 
new fashion. In addition to such consider- 
ations as these, our men are generally edu- 
cated, have traveled, have either seen, or have 
read of, or have imagined the possibility of a 
society illuminated by the beauty of woman 
set off to the best advantage, and it follows 
as the night the day that woman will set 
her beauty off to the best advantage, set it 
off with colors, with lustres, with materials, 
that not only heighten the beauty which 
exists, but create a certain sort of beauty 
which did not exist before, thus making 
“sunshine in a shady place.” 

We submit, then, that it needs no deptav- 
ity of heart or morals in order to be willing 
to set off this beauty with co-ordinate beau- 
ty of garments; that even if there be an 
unwillingness, it is forced upon many wom- 
en by their position; and that, in the con- 
sciousness that one is affording occupation 
to the needy and livelihood to a hundred 
small crafts, it becomes something like a 
religious duty to make one’s dress accord 
with one’s means of providing 4t. It is all 
very well to bestow a good part of one’s 
wealth in charity, but the receipt of chari- 
ty, it is well understood, is as demoralizing 
as the receipt of employment is elevating ; 
and the complete toilette of an elegant wom- 
an has given this employment, better than 
charity, to more people than our old fore- 
father might believe on his first glimpse of 
the lovely spectacle. Yet we presume that 
this imaginary visitor of ours is, after all, a 
person of sense, and capable ofenlightenment, 
and that by the time we shall have shown 
to him the outline of this new civilization 
that has developed from his old one he will 
have recognized the need and the value of 
fine dress and new fashions, and with that 
need the additional need of a Journal of Fash- 
ion to aid choice, to exhibit the novelties, 
to direct the wealthy in their outlay, to as- 
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sist.those of restricted means with patterns, 
instruction, explanations, and all help to 
home manufacture, to keep up a healthy cir- 
culation from mind to mind of the feminine 
world—to be, in short, as nearly as possible 
the counterpart of our own ideal. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ CAMBRIC DRESSES. 


OTHERS who do not limit their girls to 
white dresses will find beautiful cambric 
dresses for girls, large and small, at the furnish- 
ing houses. French percales and the best qual- 
ity of American cambrics are used for these; 
the designs are very simple stripes and small fig- 
ures of a color on white. ‘The trimmings are 
ruffles of the same, and any broader, more fanci- 
ful stripe which may be found in another piece 
of cambric. ‘They are made usually with a pleat- 
ed basque and single skirt. This basque is mere- 
ly a box-pleated blouse, cut long enough to ex- 
tend evenly all around below the hips, and has a 
belt of the trimming stitched on the outside to 
hold it in place. There are three box-pleats in 
front and three behind; and the stitching of 
these pleats stops just below the belt, giving the 
effect of a pretty postilion in the back ; the side 
seams are slashed, and edged with a ruffle and 
stripe. A pretty hair-striped blue and white 
percale made in this way had a Greek stripe 
in the old key pattern for bordering. This stripe 
passed down each of the box-pleats, and also 
designated two others, giving the appearance of 
five box-pleats in back and front. ‘The neck is 
finished with a deep sailor collar, bordered, and 
having a white frill high up around the neck. 
The sleeves have no cuffs, but three stripes or the 
border around the wrist and a fluted ruffle on 
the hand. ‘The skirt of this and similar dresses 
is cut off at the knee, and trimmed with a deep 
straight Spanish flounce, which is also edged and 
headed by three rows of the border stripe and 
a tiny ruffle; this gives the effect of two skirts, 
and is exceedingly pretty with the little basque 
above it. There is a good deal of work on such 
dresses ; but much of it can be done by machine, 
and mothers will find themselves repaid in the 
pretty effect, the durability, and the moderate 
expense of the dress. Such dresses, ready made, 
large enough for girls of ten or twelve years, cost 
$9 50. 

Little girls of six or seven years and less wear 
also cambric dresses made in sailor suits. The 
skirts are cut off at the knee, and finished with a 
Spanish flounce like that just described, or else 
they are plainly gored, and have ‘‘ border stripes” 
stitched on, or perhaps bias bands of the same 
piped on each side with white or with the color 
seen in the figure. ‘The stripe edges the sailor 
collar, passes as bands around the wrists, down 
the front of the waist, heads the pocket flaps, 
and berders the sash, which is of the dress ma- 
terial. Cuffs are not put on the sleeves of these 
washing dresses. Instead of making the blouse 
and skirt separate and buttoning them together, 
a better plan is to sew the long loose blouse and 
skirt both to the same belt, let the blouse droop 
over the belt, and have a little sash of the dress 
material; there is then no danger of the waist 
and skirt coming apart, as they often do on active 
little girls. Pretty rose-striped cambric sailor 
suits with Greek borders cost $6 50, and are 
large enough for girls seven years old. Scotch 
ginghams in blue and white checks make neat 
little sailor suits when trimmed with many rows 
of white braid. There are also dresses of the 
cheaper seersucker ginghams (1214 cents a yard), 
trimmed with bias bands piped with white. Do- 
mestic cambrics with blue and gray alternate 
stripes, and the little chintz figures with wider 
chintz stripes, are chosen by tasteful mothers. 


LINEN SUITS. 


Sailor suits of dark gray linen, trimmed with 
bias blue linen bands, are sold for girls from three 
years old upward at from $7 50 to $9. There 
are three bands, each an inch and a half wide, 
around the skirt, the sailor collar is edged with 
blue, the belt is blue, and the sash, knotted in 
the back, is of gray linen with a blue border. 

Other gray linen suits are made with jaunty 
polonaises, belted, with English backs laid in 
pleats below the belt, and revers of dark brown 
percale in front, on which is stamped a pattern 
of white guipure. The pleats in the back are 
held down by buttons of brown percale on which 
a white star is embroidered, and similar buttons 
fasten the front and ornament the sleeves and 
pockets. The skirt is trimmed with two rows 
of side pleating, finished with a hem turned up 
on the outside and piped with dark brown. If 
mothers would make their little ones’ dresses 
with the nice attention to details seen in the suits 
just described, they could make charming out- 
fits at comparatively small expense. 

To complete these youthful toilettes, girls 
wear low shoes with broad heels, broad soles, 
and laced on the instep. The stockings are 
striped, of a single color on white, or else of two 
colors such as gray and blue, or écru with violet. 
Solid-colored stockings are also worn, and are 
usually dark, and of the color used for the dress 
trimmings and its sash. The sailor hat cf straw, 
with broad flexible brim turned up on the left 
side, is universally worn by girls. A few flow- 
ers, or a bird’s wing, or an ostrich tip are the 
ornaments stuck in the upturned side; a black 
velvet ribbon band with streamers behind com- 
pletes the trimming. 

Double-breasted sailor jackets also form part 
of many suits for young girls, especially of those 
made of dark blue percales striped or bound with 
white or with polka spots at intervals. A kind 
of washing cloth, which is mostly cotton, is used 
for extra sacques to wear with all suits on cool 
mornings. It is found in white grounds with 











lines and figures of dark brown or blue, and is 
trimmed with bindings of the dark color. ‘Turk- 
ish toweling and corduroy are also used for these 
sacques. 

LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES. 


The thin, lace-like, canvas-meshed fabrics in- 
troduced this summer are used for over dresses 
alone, while the lower skirts are of silk or even 
velvet. Of these écru Mexicaine has proved 
very popular, and is especially liked for polonaises 
over black, brown, or violet silk. When made 
by the best modistes all the seams of this open 
fabric are first sewed on the right side, then 
turned and seamed again on the wrong side, 
thus concealing the raw edges so apt to fray. 
In some cases the seams are pressed open flatly, 
and each edge is bound with thin lutestring rib- 
bon. An elegant polonaise of this kind is made 
with a postilion back, and is tightly fitted over 
a silk lining of the same écrushade. This lining 
is found only in the waist and sleeves. ‘The 
trimming is guipure lace of the same color head- 
ed by narrower guipure. 

Brocaded grenadine is also very fashionable 
for polonaises and for over-skirts and basques, 
The designs are arabesques, vermicelli patterns, 
and rich floriated devices. The trimming is 
handsome thread lace in full frills around the 
edge, and in a shell jabot from the throat down 
to the edge of the front. It is not unusual at 
the watering-places to see these rich over dress- 
es worn over a black velvet skirt even in July 
weather. 

Tasteful dresses of black Byzantine, a semi- 
transparent fabric like fine black barége, are be- 
ing made for breakfast and afternoon dresses for 
ladies not wearing mourning, as well as for those 
who do. As this material has no lustre, it is 
brightened by pleatings, pipings, and sashes of 
glossy black turquoise. A costume of Byzan- 
tine made in most refined taste has the skirt 
trimmed with two groups, in each of which is a 
gathered flounce with French hem and turquoise 
pipihg, headed by a pleated flounce of the same 
width, above which is a puff and a gathered 
piped ruffle. The long apron-front over-skirt 
has a knife pleating of the material, with narrow 
turquoise pleating above. ‘The simple basque is 
merely piped. 

The only really thin dresses now found in fash- 
ionable summer outfits are the linen lawns and 
muslins worn for morning and the regular full- 
dress toilettes worn in the evening. Batistes, lin- 
ens, grenadines, and Mexicaines all have thick 
waist linings, and are associated with silk and 
velvet, and there are light camel’s-hair costumes 
seen every day in the season at the sea-side re- 
sorts. The linen lawn dresses are made with 
two skirts simply ruffled, and the pleated waists 
already described, and are worn with sashes of 
dark silk or black velvet. Cambric dresses have 
usually basques either with or without darts, and 
are always worn with a belt and sash. Those 
that are bought with a border along the selvedges 
are more thought of than formerly—especially 
the borders with lace patterns—as these are again 
much used to trim flounces, Black and white 
striped muslins, with a lace pattern on the ruffles, 
and pale green cambrics abundantly ruffled, are 
favorite breakfast dresses. For the early dinner 
and afternoon dresses there are many pale green, 
écru, and mignonette batistes worn with bows 
and sashes of darker myrtle green silk or velvet, 
and trimmed with white embroidery on the ma- 
terial. Above all other colors, however, is blue 
the favorite of the season. It is seen in the per- 
cale costumes, worn for the morning game of 
croquet, the grenadines and foulards for after- 
noon, the bathing suits, as parts of batiste toi- 
lettes in pale blue or violet, and especially in the 
full-dress toilettes for hops and balls. White 
dresses are almost invariably associated with the 
prevailing blue, which is used as silk slips, on 
which are muslin flounces, worn with tunic and 
basque, trimmed with Valenciennes, and in the 
sashes, jabot loops, and Marguerite bows made 
of long loops with irregular-ends. 


VARIETIES. 


Picturesque hats worn at the watering-places 
when visiting, or for afternoon drives in phae- 
tons, are of white chip or Panama braid, with 
the brim curled up all around, a soft white silk 
scarf around the crown, and two or three curled 
white ostrich plumes laid over the top. 

The English walking hat, close and compact, 
with both sides turned up against the crown, is 
being restored to favor for a dress hat. 

The regular croquet hat is of coarse straw, in 
wagon-top shape, covered with rows of white 
muslin pleating, and a cluster of black velvet 
bows, or else a bunch of field flowers, on top. 
There is, however, much playing croquet with 
flowing hair and an umbrella, minus a hat, es- 
pecially after the morning hour for bathing. 

Dark bottle green and Madonna blue grena- 
dine veils are again taking the place of the gray 
ones worn in the spring. Squares of this grena- 
dine, or else of black net, are worn on the piazza 
and in the drawing-rooms of sea-side hotels to 
protect handsomely arranged coiffures from the 
stiff breeze, and also to guard the complexion. 
They droop in a point over the face, and are 
fastened behind in a way that may be useful, 
but is not as pretty as the Spanish draped veil 
would be. 

Lace fichus lapped on the bosom are worn 
both of black and white lace with high-necked 
afternoon and dinner dresses. 

New frills for the neck and wrists of dresses 
to be worn by ladies in mourning are pleatings 
of white crépe lisse with a half-inch border of 
black lisse on the edge. 

Fluted ruffles of percale—white, with hair 
stripes of color—for lingerie and for trimming 
dresses of plain ground or with small figures, can 
now be bought by the yard. 

The prettiest new white trimming is fine box- 





pleated muslin ruffles, with the edge needle- 


worked in scallops, and a spray of embroidery 
extending up each pleat. 

The newest chatelaine pockets are swung very 
low, and are made of beaded lace sufficiently 
transparent to display handsome handkerchiefs. 

The fancy for long scarfs of black lace contin- 
ues even in the warmest weather. For these are 
imported new beaded net, half a yard wide. The 
Spanish blonde has beads outlining its large fig- 
ures ; guipure lines, stripes, and roses are heav- 
ily beaded; and plain Brussels net has leaves 
of fine jet sewed in its meshes, . 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & 
Co. ; and A. T. Srewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Srk WaLTerR Scort’s portrait by the late Sir 
Epwin LANpDszER, which was sold recently in 
London at the sale of that artist’s remaining 
pictures, was bought by Mr. ALBERT GRANT, 
and has been presented by him to the National 
Portrait Gallery. The LanpsEER sale brought, 
in all, over $350,000. 

—It is one of the Pope’s peculiarities that he 
is extremely fond of music. A Jew named Svt- 
ZER, celebrated in Germany as a pianist, while on 
a recent visit to Rome was invited by the Holy 
Father to play for him, which was done, to the 
great delight of the Pope, who, when the mv:i- 
cian was about to leave, raised his hands to give 
the apostolic blessing. ScLzer jumped back in 
holy horror, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why, I am a Jew!” 
“Ah, well,’’ said Pro Nono, with ready good- 
humor, “‘let me then simply bless you as an old 
man, and thus we will both save our con- 
sciences.” It was consummated upon that 
basis. 

—Mr. J. LotHrop Mortey is again in Lon- 
don, with improved health, though his physi- 
cians still forbid any thing like mental effort. 
He says, laughingly, that he knows of no great- 
er effort than to get through some of the novels 
he is allowed to read. He walks about, using a 
cane, goes out to dine, and is in fair condition 
for any quiet hilarity. 

—An able and conscientious reporter on a 


Chicago paper does the courteons thing for his | 


toothist as follows: ‘‘ Dr. ——, the well-known 
and popular dentist, whose fame as an operator 
upon the human tooth is as wide-spread as the 
heavens above, is about to leave his immense 
practice for a few days’ shooting in Indiana, 
where the steady arm which has so often torn 
the stubborn molar from its resting-place will 
direct the fatal pellet upon the gentle woodcock 
and fast-flying snipe.”’ 

—There is now in Albany a young Israelite 
named KAUFFMAN, only ten years of age, who 
is said to possess the ability, self-possession, and 
priestly manner of a man of forty. Ona recent 
Saturday he officiated as reader, and conducted 
the services at the Synagogue to the edification 
as well as amazement of the large audience pres- 
ent. The services were wholly conducted in 
Hebrew, and the scholarship displayed by the 
young reader is spoken of as something remark- 
able. He reads with a clear and strong voice, 
and manifests entire familiarity with the forms 
and requirements of the worship he conducts. 

—General BERTRAND did a neat compliment 
recently to the Prince Imperial at Chiselhurst 
by giving him a watch which formerly belonged 
to the first NAPOLEON, and which he gave to 
an ancestor of BERTRAM. NaPoLeon’s words 
on giving the watch are engraved inside the 
case. They are as follows: “This is the one,” 
said his Majesty, “which I wore at Rivoli. I 
drew it from my pocket at two in the morning, 
and said to Joubert, ‘Come, attack. Day has 
not yet broken.’ ”’ 

—The oldest preacher in the Methodist Church, 
and probably the oldest preacher in the world, 
is the Rey. Henry Boerum, of Jersey City, who 
reached the age of one hundred years on the 8th 
of June, and who has been in the ministry sev- 
enty-five years. He preached at Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, on June 14, and has an appoint- 
ment to preach a centennial sermon before the 
Conference at Jersey City in April next, if spared 
until that time. 

—An Eastern gentleman—Boston man—has 
investigated the origin of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and finds that 
three of them were natives of Ireland, viz., 
THORNTON, SMITH, and TayYLor, and one, Rut- 
LEDGE, of Irish ancestry. WuLson and WiTH- 
ERSPOON were Scotch ; LEwis was a Welshman, 
RosertT Morris an Englishman. There were 
three of direct Welsh origin, Wrti1AMs, FLoyp, 
and Lewis Morris; three of Irish, CARROLL, 
Reap, and M‘Kean; two of Scotch, Hooper 
and Livingston; one of Swedish, Morton; 
one of Norman, BARTLETT; and one of Aus- 
trian, Lyncn. The others are of old English 
stock generally, though there is Welsh blood in 
the ancestry of JoHN ADAMS, JEFFERSON, CLY- 
MER, GWINNETT (originally GWYNNEDD), and 

robably Hewes, and perhaps ROBERT Morris. 
Morris was born in Lancashire, near Wales, and 
from the name there can not be much doubt of 
his Welsh origin. CLYMER and his wife, the 
daughter of Reese MEREDITH (originally MERE- 
DYDD) were both of Welsh origin. The thirteen 
signers from New England were generally direct 
descendants from the Puritans. 

—The Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, at his 
concluding talk to his parishioners prior to the 
summer vacation, had a good many interesting 
things to say respecting his early induction into 
the ministry, and his subsequent experience. 
He was called toward the ministry as early as he 
could remember, and his ordination seemed to 
bea compliance with the expectations of friends. 
He came to Brooklyn not to build up Congre- 
gationalism or any other ism, but upon two liv- 
ing principles—one the spiritual helplessness 
of man, and the other the spiritual healthful- 
ness of God. All the rest was conventional. 
Through all the stages of his ministry he never 
preached from personal ambition. He had nev- 
er sought a great name nor an eminent place. 
He had never been displeased with praise when 
he thought it was well deserved, but he never 
sought it as an inspiration in his ministration. 
From the beginning he endeavored to breathe a 
spirit of love over all Christian churches, and 
though in youth he may have written some arti- 
eles against Roman Catholics, they would never 
come to light, for they were printed in an even- 
ing dailv in Cincinnati, and he believed that was 
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the only thing he ever Said or wrote against any 
denomination or creed. He had treated them 
with manly frankness and criticism, just as he 
would churches of his own denomination, but he 
never preached a sermon in the whole course of 
his life that was intended to put down any Chris- 
tian sect. He believed that each contained ele- 
ments of good, and toleration was a principle 
of Christianity. 

—Epwarp Everett, fine scholar as he was, 
had very sound, practical views of the value of 
our mother-tongue. ‘To read the English 
well,”’ said he, ‘to write a neat, legible hand’”’ 
(his own was a model of neatness and legibility), 
‘“‘and be master of the first four rules of arith- 
metic, so as to dispose of at once with accura- 
cy every question of figures which comes in 
practice—I call this a good education. And if 
you have the ability to write pure, grammatical 
English, I regard it as an excellent education, 
These are tools. You can do much with them, 
but you are helpless without them. Tkey are 
the foundation; and unless you begin with these, 
all your flashy attainments, a little geology, and 
all other ologies and osopbies, are ostentatious 
rubbish.”’ 

—LvukE CHAPMAN, of Collinsville, Connecti- 
cut, has the happiness to possess the old flint- 
lock musket with which that sanguinary man, 
General IskAEL PUTNAM, shot that wolf in Pom- 
fret, Connecticut. Professor Hircncock has 
tried to get the weapon for the cabinet at Am- 
herst College, and P. T. B. has had several eun- 
ning men pumping CHAPMAN to see if he couid 
get it for the Wispedrema: but CHAPMAN with 
tenacity holds to the instrument. 

—When short of ‘* Personals,’’ one can always 
fall back on the BoNAvAaRTES. Thus: ‘ There is 
a narrow, ugly street in Baltimore, where wom- 
an rarely comes, but one is often seen there. It 
is the shape of a little old woman, that sallies 
from a boarding-house on the corner, less often 
recently than it used to—a feeble, tottering 
frame, and a wizened, wrinkled face, wigged and 
spectacled. The old lady uses her attendant’s 
arm as a support, and passes, apparently without 
notice, the groups of talkers that stare or point 
her out toastranger. If some of the more def- 
erent salute her, she straightens for a moment, 
and returns it with atouch of the old grace that 
wrought her fame and her misfortune. She is 
not a celebrity of to-day; her story stretches 
back full sixty years, to the days when a hand- 
some, pusillanimous exile married her on his 
own caprice, and repudiated her at the beck of 
a brother; for she is Madame JEROME Bona- 
PARTE, as she has always proudly styled herself, 
once the wife, now the widow, of Jerome Bona- 
PARTE, King of Westphalia. Beautiful, brilliant, 
and aristocratic, Miss PATTERSON married him, 
then an unknown stranger, against the wishes 
and counsel of all her friends. She is now old 
and peculiar. Her son JEROME, who never saw 
his father, is dead, but his widow and child— 
a third JEROME, with unmistakable BONAPARTE 
face—are living in Baltimore.” 

—It is pleasant to reproduce from a Boston 
contemporary the following tribute to one of 
the best teachers in that city, Miss Repecca R. 
THAYER, who retires from the primary school 
in the Winthrop District after a continuous 
service of thirty-seven years, in all which time 
she has hardly been absent from her post a sin- 
gle day: ‘“‘ Cultured in mind, courteous and kind 
in manner, skillful in teaching and preparing 
her pupils for advancement to higher schools, 
this lady will leave behind her few equals in the 
sphere she has so creditably filled. During the 
third of a century in which she has taught the 
highest grade in her departments Miss THAYER 
has sent not less than seventy-four classes to 
the grammar schools, and more than two thou- 
sand of her pupils have borne testimony to the 
excellence and thoroughness of her work, while 
all who have enjoyed the privilege of her in- 
struction remember with affectionate and grate- 
ful love her never-failing attention and affection- 
ate interest.”’ 

—BaLoo PrRoTAP CHUNDER MAZOOMDAR, & 
coadjutor of Kesnus CHuNDER Sen, and a Hin- 
doo missionary, is preaching in London on The- 
ism. It is at least a comfort to know the ele- 
gant Hindoo’s full name, though letters would 
be likely to reach him addressed, for short, to 
“B. P. C. MAZOOMDAR.”’ 

—The venerable Spanish statesman Espar- 
TERO, now eighty-two years old, is well and 
hearty, and much beloved by the people of Lo- 
grono, wigre he lives. He and his wife are in- 
defatigablé in acts of kindness and charity. 

—Miss Susan E. Dickrnson, a sister of ANNA 
E. Dickinson, is about to appear as a lecturer. 
Bronght up among the Quakers, she has fre- 
quently addressed large audiences, but mainly 
heretofore in churches, and not on subjects that 
are usually heard on the platform. 

—Mr. J. A. MACGAHAN, one of the most enter- 
prising and capable of the New York Herald’s 
foreign correspondents, and whose letters from 
Khiva were of special interest, has received from 
the Russian government the cross of the Russian 
military order of St. Stanislaus, with the swords 
crossed, and inscribed with the words, ‘* For 
Bravery.” 

—The promotion of Mr. Nicnovas FisH to 
be first secretary of legation at Berlin is well 
received there. ‘Mr. Fisu,’’ writes a Beston 
clergyman, ‘“‘ has worked very hard here, not 
even taking the vacations which the law allows 
him, and he and his wife are very highly esteem- 
ed in Berlin, and besides are very attentive to 
Americans.” 

—On the 20th of June was celebrated the 
thirty-seventh anniversary of Queen V1cTO- 
R1IA’s accession to the throne. Of the ministers 
who then took the oath of allegiance, Lord MEL- 
BOURNE, Mr. SpriNG Rice, Lord COTTENHAM, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord DuncanNxon, Vis- 
count PALMERSTON, Lord GLENELG, the Earl of 
Minto, Sir Joun Cam Hosnovuse, Lord HOLLAND, 
Mr. Pou.tett THomson, Lord Morpets, Mr. La- 
BOUCHERE, Sir JOHN CAMPBELL, an 4 Sir ROBERT 
Monsey Roure are dead. Only two members 
of the cabinet of that day survive—Lord Rus- 
SELL, now within a few weeks of completing hi 
eighty-second year, who was then Secretary 0% 
State for the Home Department, and Earl GREY, 
then Viscount Howick and Secretary of War, 
who is ten years younger. The reputation of 
the two men who now rule the two great par- 
ties of England, Mr. Disragxi and Mr. GLaD- 
STONE, has been made since then, Mr. DISRAELI 
entering the new Parliament immediately after 
the Queen’s accession, and Mr. GLADSTONE hav- 
ing only had five years’ experience of Parlia 
mentary life. 
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Brussels tulle, and 
run on the point lace 
braid, gathering it in 
the curves, and sew- 
ing it on with fine 
thread. To connect 
the design figures 
stretch threads 
back and 
forth, and 
cover them 
in button-hole 
stitch, at the 
same time 
working the picots. Cut away the tulle as shown by 
the illustration, and edge the border with woven 
picots. 


Cap Crown.—Point Lace Embroidery 
and Lace Stitch. 

Tus cap crown is worked in point lace em- 
broidery on Brussels tulle. Transfer the 
design to linen, baste the tulle on the linen, 
and run the point lace braid along the out- 
lines, gathering it in the curves and fast- 
ening it together with fine thread; work 
the eyelet-holes in half-polka stitch with 
embroidery cotton, and the different lace 
stitches with fine thread, and edge the 
crown with woven picots. 


Crochet Edgings 
for Lingerie, 
etc., Figs. 1 

and 2, 


THESE edgings 
are worked 
with twisted 
crochet cot- 
ton, No. 80, 
lengthwise, in the 
LINGERIE, ETC. following man- 

ner: For the 
edging shown by Fig. 1 crochet the 1st round.— 
* 21 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. (double crochet) 
on the 16th of these, 5 ch., 1 de. on the last 
de., 5 ch., 1 de. on the last de., fasten to the 
same st. of the 21 ch. on which the first de. 
was crocheted, 1 sc. (single crochet), 1 sdec. 
(short double crochet), 9 de., 1 sde., 1 se. on 
the 16th to the 2Ist of the 21 ch., 1 se. 
on each of the two following 5 ch., 1 sdc., 
9 de., 1 sde., 1 sc., then 5 se. on the 15th 
to the 11th of the 21 ch., and repeat from 
*, but in every repetition fasten the mid- 
dle of the 9 de, crocheted on the 16th to 
2ist ch, to the middle of the 9 de. of the 
preceding round which were worked last 
on5 ch. 2d round.—- 1 sc. on the mid- 
die de. of the middle point on the next 
figure in the preceding round, 9 ch., 1 de. 
on the next vein in the hollow between 
two figures side by side, 9 ch.; repeat 
from *, 3d round.—5 sc. on the next 
9 ch, in the preceding round, twice alter- 
nately 1 p. (picot—consisting of 5 ch. and 
1 sc. on the first of these), 3 sc. on the 
same 9 ch. on which 5 sc. have already 
been crocheted, then * twice alternately 
3 sc., 1 p. on the next 9 ch., 5 sc. on the 
same 9 ch. on which the last sc. were 
crocheted, 3 sc. on the next 9 ch., 5 ch., 
fasten to the third of the 5 sc. worked 
previously, 3 sc., 1 p., 3 sc. on the 5 ch. 
worked last, 2 sc. on the same 9 ch. on 
which 3 se. were last worked, twice al- 
ternately 1 p., 3 sc. on the same 9 ch. on 
which the last sc. were worked ; repeat from *. 
4th round (on the other side of the foundation). 
—Always | sc. on each st. of the first round. 
5th round. —Always alternately 1 de. on the 
next st, of the preceding round, | ch., pass 
over | st. 6th round.—Always 1 sc. on each 
st. in the preceding sound. 

For the edging shown by Fig. 2 make a founda- 
tion of the requisite length, and on this crochet the 
Ist round.—Al- 
ways 1 sc. on each 
foundation st, 2d 
round, — Always 
alternately 1 de. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 
1 ch., pass over 1 st. 3d 
round.— * 13 sc. on the next 
13 st. in the preceding round, 
1 leaflet of 9 ch., going back 
on these pass over 1 st., 7 sc. 
on the next 7 ch., then 1 ch. 
on the free veins on the other 
side of the 9 ch., 1 sc. on the 










































Fig. 1.—Crocuet EpGinc For 


Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epoine For 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


Case for Knives and Forks. 

Tus case of gray canvas is bound with 
red worsted braid, and ornamented with 
red soutache and saddler’s silk, and serves 
for holding knives and forks. ‘To make 
the case cut of gray canvas one piece thir- 
ty-three inches and three-quarters long 
and ten inches and a‘half wide, which is 
rounded off on one side, and two pieces 
each twenty-seven inches and a quarter 
long and four inches wide, which are bound 
with red worsted braid on one end and on 
one side, and ornamented at intervals of 
half an inch each with red worsted sou- 
tache and a cross seam of red saddler’s 
silk. Stitch these two parts on the large 
part between the trimming, so as to form 
pockets for holding the knives and forks. Bind 
the case on the edge with red worsted braid, 
and on the rounded end sew strings for tying 
it when rolled up. 


Mignardise and Crochet Tidy. 
See illustration on page 493, 


Tuts tidy is worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 80, and with mignardise furnished on one side 
with single loops 
and on the other 
side with triple 
loops fastened on one long loop. 
Begin the tidy with the rosettes, 
whieh are crocheted separately 
as follows: Ist round.—10 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the first of the 10 ch., 
five times alternately 9 ch., 1 
sc. on the st. (stitch) on which 
1 sc. has already been crocheted. 

2d round.—-3 sl. (slip stitch) on 
second of the 9 ch., 1 sde. on Cap Crown.—Point Lace EmMBprorpeRy AND Lace Stitcu. the wees Rep hog asa he 
the following st., 2 de. on the round, 5 sc. on the middle st. 
next st., 1 ste. (short treble | 1 stc. on the next of the 3 points of the next leaflet, then finish | of each ch. scallop in the pre- 
crochet) on the following st., | the tc., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the extremity of the middle point of the | ceding round; finally, 1 sl. on 
4 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. on | same leaflet, and repeat from *. 5th round.—»x 5 sc. on the | the first sc. in this round. 3d 
which the first stc. was work- | last 4 of the next 7 ch. in the preceding round, 5 sc. on the first | round.—10 ch., the first 3 of 
ed, 3 ch., 2 de., 1 sdc. on the | 4 of the next 7 ch., 9 ch., and repeat from *. 6th round.— | which count as first de. (double . 
next 3 st., 3 sc. on the next * 1 sc. on the next vein between 5 sc. in the preceding round, | crochet), five times alternately 
ch. on the point, 1 sde., 2 de. | 1 ch., 1 p. (picot—consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of | 1 de. on the next vein in the 
on the next 3 of the 7 sc. | these), 1 ch., 5 se., 1 p., 2 se. on the next 9 ch., 9 ch., fasten to | preceding round between every 
worked previously, 5 sc. worked on 1 
3 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. scallop of the 
next st., 4 ch., 1 first round, 7 ch. ; 
stc. on the same st. finally, 1 sl. on the 
on which the last third of the 3 ch. 
sc. was worked, 2 counting as first 
dc. on the next st., de. in this round, 
1 sde., 1 sc. on the 4th round.—9 sc. 
next 2 st., 1 sl. 


on every 7 ch. inthe 
(slip stitch) on the preceding round. 
first of the 9 ch. 5th round.— * 3 
worked previously, 


ch., 1 se. on the 
and repeat from *. third following st. 
4th round,—1 sc. 


$ in the preceding 
on the extremity round, 5 ch., 1 se. 
of the middle point 
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. on the third follow- 

of the next leaflet ‘ ing st., 3 ch., 1 se. 

in the preceding { on the third follow- 

round, * 7 ch., 1 : ing st.; repeat 

te. (treble crochet) > from *, always go- 

on the extremity of : ing forward. 6th 

the following point 3 round.—* 3 ch., 

Fig. 1.—Borper ror of the same leaflet, * pass over 3 st. Fig. 2.—BorpEr For 

Cuarrs, ETC.—Appiication _ only half finishing of the preceding Ceieiee phe komienel 
EMBROIDERY. the tc., however; "Weabaie ; 


a ss ; round, 3 sc. on the EMBROIDERY. 
Case FOR Knives AND Forks. 


the third of the 5 se. worked previously, three times alternate- 
ly 3 sc., 1 p. on the last 9 ch., then 3 sc. on the same 9 ch. 
on which the last sc. were worked, 3 sc. on the same 9 ch. in 
the preceding round on which the last sc. were worked, 1 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch. ; repeat from +. 


Borders for Chairs, etc.—Application Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese borders are designed for ornamenting chairs, etc., 
and are worked in application embroidery on brown velvet 
with brown faille of a lighter shade. ‘The application figures 
are edged with chain stitching of brown saddler’s silk. 


Borders.—Point Lace Embroidery and Lace 
Stitch.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are suitable for trimming all kinds of lin- 
gerie. To make the border Fig. 1 transfer the design to linen, 
run on point lace braid a quarter of an inch wide along the 
outlines, and join the separate figures in button-hole stitch 
with fine thread. 


For the border Fig. 2 transfer the design to linen, baste on Fig. 2.—Borper.—Pornt Lace Emprorery anp Lace Stitcn. 





Fig. 1.—Borper.—Pornt Lace Empromwerry anp Lace Stitca. 
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next 3 st., 3 sc. on the following st., 3 sc. on the next 3 st., 3 ch., pass 
over 3 st., 1 sc. on the following st. ; repeat from *. ‘The 7th-%th rounds 
are worked similar to the 6th round, but in these rounds the sc. should al- 
ways increase by 2, and for this purpose always work 3 sc. on the middle 
sc. of the sc. in the preceding round. 10th round.—1 sc, on the next st. 
in the preceding round, * 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 7 sc. on the next 7 st., 3 
se. on the following st., 7 sc. on the next 7 st., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the third 
following st., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the second following st.; repeat from +, and 
finally, instead of 1 sc., work 1 sl. on the first se. in this round, I1th 
round.—3 sl. on the next 3 st. in the preceding round, 13 ch., pass these 
along on the wrong side of the next point, * 1 sc. on the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 

1 sc, on the same 5 ch., 17 ch., pass these on behind the point, repeat four 
times from >, then 1 sc. on the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the same 5 ch., 

5 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the first 3 sl. in this round. 12th round,—4 sl. 

on the next 4 st. of the preceding round, * 8 ch., 1 sc. on the next 5 ch. 

between 2 sc., five times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the same 5 ch, on which 
1 sc. has already been crocheted, then 8 ch., 1 sc. on the ninth of the next 
17 ch. ; repeat five times from *, but work the last sc. on the fourth of the 
4 sl. worked first in this round. This completes one rosette. Seven such 
rosettes are required for the 
tidy. For the centre of the tidy 
join a piece of mignardise on 
the side furnished with single 
loops with one of the rosettes 
in the following manner: * 1 
sc. on the next loop before the 
triple loop on the other side of 
the mignardise, 1 ch., fast- 
en to the extremity of the 
next point of the rosette 
(to do this drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the 
needle in the corresponding 
st., and draw the dropped 
st. through from the under 
to the upper side), 1 ch., 
twice alternately 1 sc. on 
the next loop, 2 ch., then 
1 p. (picot—consisting of 


aig 


4 


eee §=but together, draw- 
MM se eH >' >. ing the thread 
is a OM Oe 2 5 i ae > through once, fast- 
‘ ' a. - ” an en to the corre- 
Oe, #.%.%.%: sponding st. on the 
DP Qg bg side of this point 
¢ +: va’ 107 ¢ which was weed 
yf 4 7 ; yt previously, 5 ch., 1 
' sc. on the last se. in 
1t this round, twice 
alternately 2 ch., 1 
sc. on the next 
loop, then 1 
dot of 8 


Fig. 1.—PASseMENTERIE BorDER 
FOR Dresses, WRapP- 
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SecTION OF MIGNARDISE AND CrocHET Trpy.—Fvutt Sizg, 


5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), fasten the mid- 
dle st. of the p. to the middle st. of the fourth of the 
next 5 ch. loops crocheted on 1 ch. scallop in the last 
round of the rosette, ten times alternately 1 sc. on the 
next loop, 2 ch. ; then fasten together the next 4 loops 
with 1 sc., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, twice alter- 
nately 1 ch., fasten to the corresponding ch. on the 
side of this point which was worked previously, 1 ch., 
1 sc. on the next loop, then twice alternately 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the next loop, 1 dot of 4 ch., 2 de. on the 
first of these 4 ch., working off the upper veins of 
these 2 de., not each separately, but together, draw- 
ing the thread through once; fasten to the corre- 
Fig. 2.—Brack Nearoritan Hat. sponding st. on the other side of the point, 3 ch., 
. 1 sc. on the last sc. in this round, 
twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next loop, then 1 dot of 6 ch., 3 ste. 
2. 2 4 y 4 (short treble crochet) = first of 
the 6 ch., but work off the upper 

(, ¢, ©; 4, d 


A veins of these 3 stc., 
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Fig. 1.—Irarran Straw Har. 








of the next three loops of the second piece of mignar- 
dise, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the next three 
loops of the second piece of mignardise, 4 ch., fasten to 
the middle st. of the middle one of the next 5 ch. loops 
of the rosette, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the 
next three loops of the second piece of mignardise, 
6 ch,, 1 se. on the middle one of the next three loops 
of the second piece of mignardise, 7 ch., fasten to the 
next point of the rosette, 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle 

one of the next three loops of the second piece of 

mignardise, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the 

next three loops of the second piece of mignardise, 

5 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the fifth of the next 

5 ch. loops of the rosette, 5 ch., 1 sc, 
on the middle one of the next three loops 
of the second piece of mignardise, twice 
alternately 2 ch., 1 se. on the middle 


> ch ch co oe = 
one of the next three loops of the second ata’ a’ a’ A 
a 


ch., 4 te. (treble crochet) on the first of the 8 ch., working off the upper 
veins of these 4 te. together, drawing the thread through once; fasten to 
the. corresponding st. on the side of this point which was worked previ- 
ously, 7 ch., 1 se. on the last sc. of this round, 2 ch., 1 se. on the next 
loop, 1 p., fasten the middle st. of this p. to the middle st. of the second 
of the 5 ch. loops on the rosette on the fourth ch. loop of which the fast- 
ening was previously done, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 2 ch.; repeat 
five times from *. Fasten the ends of the mignardise carefully. Join 
a second piece of mignardise on the side furnished with triple loops fast- 
ened on one loop with the centre and single rosettes as follows: * 1 se. 
on the middle one of the next three loops of the second piece of mignar- 
dise, 3 ch., fasten together the middle loops of three triple loops of the 
first piece of mignardise on the outer edge of the centre in the hollow be- 
tween two points with 1 sl., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the same loop of the second 
piece of mignardise on which 1 sc. has already been crocheted, + three 
times alternately 3 ch., 1 sl. on the middle one of the next three loops of 
the first piece of mignardise, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the next three 
loops of the second piece of mignardise, then 5 ch., 1 sl. on the middle one of 
the next three loops of the first 
piece of mignardise, 7 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle one of the next 
three loops of the second piece 
of mignardise, 6 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 sl. on the middle one of the 
next three loops of the first 
piece of mignardise, 4 ch., 1 p., 
fasten the middle st. of this p. 
to the middle one of the next 
three loops of the first piece of 
mignardise, and then to the 
middle st. of the middle one of 
the next 5 ch. loops crocheted 
on 1 ch.scallop in the last round 
of a rosette, 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 
1 se. on the fourth of the 6 ch. 
worked before the first p., 7 
ch., fasten to the extremity of 
the next point of the rosette, 
10 ch., 1 se. on the middle one 


fat 





piece of mignardise, 5 ch., fasten to the 


> P ecF ‘Sey’ * aA za » 
not separately, | middle st. of the first of the 5 ch. loops < 
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of the rosette on the 
fifth ch. loop of which 
the fastening was pre- 
viously done, twice al- 
ternately 4 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle one of 
the next three loops 
of the second piece 
of mignardise, then 4 
ch., fasten to the next 
point of the rosette, 

4 ch., 1 se. on 

the middle 

one of 
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the next three loops of the second piece of mignardise, 
5 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the fifth of the next 5 
ch. loops of the rosette, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one 
of the next three loops, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one 
of the next three loops; after finishing the sc. work 
the opposite half of this ey | in a correspondin 
manner, repeating once from + in reversed order, an 
observing the illustration; repeat five times from *. 
Crochet on the outer edge of the second piece of mi- 

nardise one round as follows: * 4 8c. on the middle 
‘our loops in the next hollow between two points, five 
times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; then 1 

., twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; then 
Paot of 4 ch., 2 de. on the first of the 4 ch., working 
off the upper veins of the 2 de. not each separately, 
but to others 8 ch., 1 sc. on the last sc., twice alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; then 1 dot of 6 
ch., 8 sic. on the first of the 6 ch., working off the up- 
per veins of the 3 stc. not each separately, but togeth- 
er; 5 ch., 1 sc. on the last sc., twice alternately 2 ch., 
1 8c. on the next loop ; then 1 dot of 8 ch., 4 tc. on the 
first of the 8 ch., tae mig | off the upper veins of the 4 
tc. not each separately, but together; 7 ch., 1 sc. on 
the last sc., fifty-seven times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next loop; then 2 ch., and repeat five times from 
x, but at every repetition fasten the middle st. of the 
p. and the dots in the hollow, after the sixth and 
eighth sc., to the corresponding st. on the opposite 
side, observing the illustration, and in the last repeti- 
tion, besides this, fasten the first scallop to the last 
scallop in the hollow in a similar manner. Then join 
a third piece of mignardise with the work on the side 
furnished with single loops as follows: fasten to the 
middie st. of the 7 ch. worked last in the next largest 
dot in a hollow of the work, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop behind the triple loop on the other side of the 
mignardise, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop; then 1 ch., fasten to the third sc. before the 
large dot in the preceding round, as shown by the il- 
lustration, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next loop, 1 ch., fasten to the second sc. before 
the last fastening in this round, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop; + 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 1 ch., fasten to 
the second sc. before the last fastening, 1 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next loop, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop, then 1 ch., fasten to the second following st., 1 
ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; repeat three times from 
+; twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; 
then 1 ch., fasten to the 2 ch. after the following 2 sc. 
(the middle of the scallop is now reached), 1 ch., 1 8c. 
on the next loop, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next loop; then 1 ch., fasten to the third following 
sc., 1 ch., 1 8c. on the next ee + twice alternately 
2ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; then 1 ch., fasten to the 
second following sc., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 2 
ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 1 ch., fasten to the second 
following sc., 1 ch., } 8c. on the next loop; repeat 
three times from the last +. Then 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next loop, 1 ch., fasten to the second following sc., 1 
ch., 1 8c. on the next loop, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 
sc. on the next loop; then fasten to the middle st. of 
the 7 ch. of the large dot in the hollow of the scallop ; 
after finishing the scallop, repeat five times from *. 
On the other side of the third piece of mignardise cro- 
chet as follows: ist round.—x 4 8c. each on the mid- 
die of the next four triple loops in the hollow of the 
third piece of mignardise, twice alternately 4 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle one of the next three loops; 10 ch., 1 
sc. on the third of the 10 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the second 
of the 10 ch., 5 ch., 1 sl. on the last sc. worked on one 
loop, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the next three 
loops, + 5 ch.,1 sc. on the middle one of the next 
three loops, three times alternately 5 ch., 1 st. on the 
same loop on which the last sc. was worked; then 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the next three loops; 
repeat eight times from +; then twice alternately 4 
ch., 1 sc. on the middie one of the next three loops, 
then 4 ch. ; repeat five times from *, but at every 
repetition, after the fifth of the 10 ch. worked in con- 
nection in this round, fasten to the sc. before the last 
which was worked on one loop in the scallop worked 
previously, and, besides this, in the last repetition 
fasten the sc. before the last to the fifth of the first 10 
ch. Cut off the thread and fasten it. round.— * 
1 8c. on the middle st. of the middle of the 3 ch. scal- 
lops of the preceding round in the hollow, 2 ch., 1 sc. 
on the next sc. worked on one a before the next 5 
ch., + 4ch., three times alternately 2 sc., 3 ch., 2 sc. 
on the next ch. loop of the 8 ch. loops worked on the 
middie one of the next three loops of the mignardise, 
then 4 ch., 1 sc. on the following single sc. worked on 
one loop; repeat eight times from +, then 2 ch. ; re- 
peat five times from  ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in 
this round. 3d round.—3 sl. on the next 3 st. in the 
Pp round, « 8 ch., + twice alternately 1 sc. on 
the next scallop consisting of 3 ch., 5 ch., 1 ac. on the 
same 8 ch. on which 1 sc. has already been crocheted, 
8 ch., 1 ec. on the next vein between 4 sc., 3 ch. ; then 
1 sc. on the following scallop consisting of 8 ch., 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the same 3 ch. on which the last sc. was 
worked, 8 ch., 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the next 
single sc. worked on one loop, 3 ch.; repeat eight 
times from ++, but in the eighth repetition instead of 
the last 3 ch. work 2 el. on the next 2 ch. ; repeat five 
times from *, but at every repetition fasten the mid- 
dle st. of the first 5 ch. to the middle st. of the last 5 
ch. on the green g scallop, and in the last repetition, 
besides this, fasten the middle st. of the last 5 ch. to 
the middle st. of the first 5 ch. in this round. Cut off 
the thread and fasten it. 4th round.—x* Fasten to- 
gether the next 2 ch. loops consisting of 5 ch. in the 
preceding rouad in the hollow with 2 dc., seven times 
alternately 5 ch., with 2 stc. fasten together the next 
2 ch. loops consisting of 5 ch., 5 ch., 2 dc. on the next 
ch. loop consisting of 5 ch., then 5 ch., with 2 stc. 
fasten together the next 2 ch. loops consisting of 5 
ch., 5 ch.; repeat five times from *. 5th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 2 dc. on the middle of the next 5 ch. 
of the preceding round, 5ch. Then crochet as many 
rounds as may be desired like the fifth round, but in- 
crease the number of ch. in every second following 
round by 2 st. each. 


Ladies’ Hats, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 493. 


Fig. 1.—Irautan Straw Hart. This hat has a low 
crown and broad curved brim, which is turned = in 
a revers in the back, and is bound with black velvet. 
The trimming consists of black velvet ribbon, which is 
wound around the crown, and then arranged in loops 
and ends in the middle of the front and on the revers, 
and of sprays of corn-flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Buack Nearouitan Hat. This hat basa flat 
crown and a narrow brim, which is bound with black 
velvet. The trimming consists of black velvet, loops 
of black velvet ribbon, and a spray of flowers and 


Fig. 3.—Eneutsu Straw Hat. The moderately high 
crown has a narrow brim turned up in a revers on the 
left side. The trimming consists of écru silk, a ruche 
of the same material, and sprays of roses with brown- 
ish leaves. A bow is set on the revers. 


Passementerie Borders for Dresses, Wrappings, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 493. 

Turse borders are suitable for trimming cloaks, 
basques, Dolmans, etc. They are worked with fine 
and coarse twisted black silk cord and black soutache, 
and are ornamented with black cut satin beads. 








Removat or Rust Srarxs From Faprics.— 
To accomplish this object, so desirable in domes- 
tie economy, moisten the spot with a solution 
of Epsom salt in a few drops of hot water; and 
after a few minutes rub it in well, and moisten 
again. Next fill a tin vessel with boiling water 
and set it on the stained space for a few minutes, 
and afterward wash out in soft.water. If the 
spot be old and not easily removed, the opera- 
tion must be repeated. It is advisable to have 
articles thus treated washed at once. 
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AUNT MAGRUDER’S MANAGEMENT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


M™®= PONSONBY had plenty of time, and, 
a\ |i. as she used to say, that was about all she 
did have. She lived with her sister and her sis- 
ter’s husband, who, finding their own tussle with 
the world no easy matter, were so much occu- 
pied with themselves as to have very little atten- 
tion to bestow on Miss Ponsonby’s matters ; and 
consequently Miss Ponsonby, whose income was 
the very smallest income that any one ever had, 
found it difficult, not to say impossible, to make 
both ends meet. Probably her sister and her 
brother-in-law felt they did a great deal in giving 
Miss Ponsonby a home, though certainly in her 
attention to the details of that home, her care 
of parlor and plants and table and children, Miss 
Ponsonby might have been entitled to wages ; 
but her sister's face would have been a study if 
any body had proposed such a thing. So when 
shoes were shabby, nobody dreamed of renewing 
them; and when the pipings of her dress were 
worn, it was understood that Sarah ‘* would man- 
age somehow;” and if she couldn’t, as sister Jane 
remarked in her conjugal confidences, she would 
be only the sooner induced to put an end to her 
difficulties by marrying old Mr. Ellenbrod and 
bringing that cool million into the family—the 
only million that had ever come near enough to 
that family to be seen. 

Sometimes sister Jane gave Miss Ponsonby a 
spray of flowers or a feather that she was tired 
of, and at Christmases she gave her a pocket- 
handkerchief, but for the rest she had to turn 
and twist and dye and make over. ‘‘She has 
nothing else to do with her time,” said sister 
Jane, which was just so far true that when sis- 
ter Jane, always an invalid di grazia, except 
when any pleasure was on the wind, lay on her 
sofa reading a novel, Miss Ponsonby was wash- 
ing the children’s faces, or hearing their lessons, 
or composing their quarrels, or filling the vases, 
or attending to the casters. Still Miss Ponson- 
by herself said she had no end of time. 

‘*No end of time!” said little Aunt Magru- 
der, who had lately come for her annual visit of a 
month at the house—a visit in which she scrupu- 
lously paid her board. ‘My dear, that is just 
grazing the edge of profanity—any body ‘d sup- 
pose you never meant to die.” 

**T never mean to say die,” answered Miss 
Ponsonby ; and she tilted her old aunt’s face 
back by the chin to kiss the mouth that had 
known no sweeter kisses—for many years. 

** You poor child!” said Aunt Magruder, com- 
posing her cap, ‘‘if I had a fortune, you should 
have it. I don’t see how it happens that all the 
Pensonbys, far and near, are—well—are poor. 
A man who is prosperous has only to marry into 
our family to have every thing go by sixes and 
sevens.” 

‘“* I know,” said Miss Ponsonby, quietly. “ It 
is because we are a set of idiots.” 

**Tdiots!” said Aunt Magruder, bridling. 

“*Yes, indeed. We are always maintaining 
our dignity—instead of letting our dignity main- 
tain us,” she said, boldly. 

‘«Well, really, my dear, I don’t see that.” 

‘**T'll show you. I could make a very nice ad- 
dition to my yearly two and threepence if I could 
go out to the music-scholars I could have; but 
sister Jane had a hysteric at the idea of my be- 
ing seen by the neighbors to go out to a regular 
occupation every morning. ‘Then I could earn 
for myself at least a couple of handsome new 
suits every year by doing embroidery for Ma- 
dame De Styles; but sister Jane was very an- 
gry when I proposed it, and said if such a ne- 
cessity got wind it would rain James’s business. 
And when I spoke of taking in fine sewing, she 
said I could only get it from our friends and ac- 
quaintances, and she would rather go without 
forever than have that; but the trouble is, you 
see, it isn’t sister Jane that has to go with- 
out.” 

** Not she!” 

“* But she says that so long as James gives me 
a home, I’ve no right to turn his house into a 
workshop: sister Jane talks very plainly. I'm 
sure I don’t know what to do. I only know 
there’s one thing I won't do.” 

** Pride is like rust; it eats up the iron that 
does nothing, our old pastor used to say. I re- 
member he told me once that the idler should 
blush at his uselessness in the world, and that 
the producer—that is, any body who works—is 
the only one that has a right to hold his head 
up; and I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he were 
squinting at the Ponsonby pride.” 

‘** Well, I suppose it’s in us, though want and 
trial have left only the inextinguishable spark in 
me. I suppose it’s Ponsonby pride that makes 
me want a new dress for the Breuner christening 
party, for I must go; but then the fact is, I can’t 
go anyway if I don’t have one, for I haven’t any 
thing literally so nice as an alpaca, and it’s going 
to be a dressy thing.” 

** Bless me, I thought every body had a best 
dress always!” 


‘*T haven't. Every dress I have in the world 


is made by putting together the remnants of a” 


couple of sister Jane’s after she has taken every 
bit of wear out of them that she can get. My 
best would do for a traveling dress possibly, noth- 
ing more. And J never take journeys.” 

‘** But can’t you borrow one of Jane’s for the 
occasion? My child, I’m a famous manager.” 

*“Oh, Aunt Magruder! Can I borrow the 
hangings of the tabernacle? Which one would 
you borrow? The gray silk she is going to wear 
herself. Do you suppose she would lend her 
sacred wedding dress, that she had dyed blue? 
And as for her brown satin, wouldn’t she say it 
was unsuitable for an unmarried person? though, 
goodness knows, I’m getting along. And if I 
spoke of borrowing her black silk, she would 
never have another day’s peace with it for fear 
I should speak of borrowing it again. And be- 





sides, she would tell me every body would rec- 
ognize it, and it would hurt James's business.” 

‘* But you have some money of your own ?” 

**Oh yes. Just fifty dollars a year; and out 
of that I have to buy under-clothing, cuffs, col- 
lars, gloves, shoes, outside clothing, thread and 
needles, and put a ten-cent piece into the month- 
ly collection for the poor: it would hurt James's 
business to have the plate seen to pass our pew, 
and sister Jane doesn’t often go to church, you 
know.” 

** Well, I declare!” said Aunt Magruder, snap- 
ping her little black eyes. 

** And just now—I don’t dare to tell Jane—I 
shall have to pinch beyond all previous pinching; 
for, you see, the Breuners would name their baby 
for me!” 

‘**I’m glad they did.” 

‘*Oh, I begged them not to do so. 
them Sarah was a dreadful name.” 

‘* Many thanks, as it’s mine.” 

‘*But you understand. I knew immediately 
what it would involve me in. But do it they 
would; and so I had to get a cup.” 

** Of course.” 

** Jane pooh-poohed the idea, and said it was 
the greatest piece of absurd extravagance she 
ever heard of, and exactly like me. But I 
couldn’t have a dear little child named for me 
without giving it a name-cup.” 

~‘* Ponsonby pride, my dear,” said Aunt Ma- 
gruder, with a chuckle. 

** Well, now, Aunt Magruder, could you ?” 

**No, indeed! I'd give it a cup if I had to 
sell my gown.” 

‘*Mercy! Nobody ‘d buy any gown of mine,” 
said Miss Ponsonby, laughing. “So I went down 
to the trustee of my little fifty dollars, and asked 
him if he could let me have half of it in advance, 
and he said of course he could; and so I shall 
squeeze through the year somehow. But I’ve 
sent the prettiest little cup to Miss Sarah Pon- 
sonby Breuner—a lily on its stem, all dew and 
glitter of frosted silver outside, and all yellow 
gold inside—and Jane may help it!” 

“‘T’m glad you did,” said imprudent Aunt 
Magruder. ‘‘ We'll manage without it. And 
I don't suppose twenty-five dollars would have 
made you a suitable gown anyway.” 

** No, nor less than four times as much.” 

** Well, you can urge a headache or a cold— 
you see now I'm a real manager—or one of the 
children will have pricked a finger or bumped a 
forehead, and Jane ’ll be in a tantrum.” 

** But, to tell the truth, I want to go, Aunt 
Magruder.” 

**Oh, you do, do you?” 

‘“*Why, yes. It would be Hamlet with the 
prince left out for the godmother not to be there.” 

‘But godmothers are frequently represented 
by proxy. I was when you were christened.” 

‘* But that’s different.” 

‘*Yes, that was I, and this is you,” said the 
old aunt, with another gay chuckle. 

“Oh no; I mean—” 

‘*You mean you want to go. You're young 
—that is, you’re not thirty—and you're pretty. 
Yes, you're very pretty, Sarah Ponsonby, with 
your soft rich skin, so dark and clear, and your 
great brown eyes, and your crown of black hair. 
Yes, you're as handsome as any Roman girl, and 
I suppose ycu know it.” 

** Aunt Magruder!” 

** And if I could dress you in a silk the color 
of adamson with the bloom on, with black lace 
and carved onyx, I'd do it.” 

**Oh, how you are making me blush, aunt,” 

she cried, laughing again. ‘‘It’s so long since 
any body but old Mr. Ellenbrod has flattered me, 
that I don’t know how to take it.” 
**Tt’s a great shame!” exclaimed Aunt Ma- 
gruder. ‘* And if Jane had a particle of sense, 
and wasn't as selfish as a crab, she’d attend to 
your appearance, and to getting you well settled 
in the world.” 

**Oh, she couldn’t. You know—you know— 
that is—I mean it isn’t likely I shall every marry.” 

** Hoity-toity!) Why not, I should like to 
know? Are you going to be a slave to Jane 
and her children, for nothing and find yourself, 
all your life ?” 

‘*Why, Aunt Magruder, I love the dear 
things!” 

‘** And what if you do? Is that going to hin- 
der your loving any body else?” 

** Aunt Magruder,” began Miss Ponsonby ; 
and then the handsome color rushed up and suf- 
fused her cheek, till she had to hide her face. 
** Don’t you know—didn’t any body ever tell 
you—about Mr. Sternbergh ?” 

‘*No,” said Aunt Magruder, emphatically. 
‘* Nobody ever told me a word about it; and I 
always thought it was an outrage, for I knew 
there was something to tell.” 

“So it was an outrage—on me. Do you 
know Jane wa’ so determined that I should 
marry Mr. Ellenbrod, and so convinced that Mr. 
Sternbergh’s prospects were not brilliant, that 
she waylaid him—” 

“Him? Whom?” 

**Mr. Sternbergh. Waylaid him in the hall, 
and asked him to discontinue his visits.” 

** And did he ?” 

“*He demanded to know if the request came 
from me. And that wicked woman said,” cried 
Miss Ponsonby, half choked—‘‘ oh, do you be- 
lieve ?—that wicked woman said—she said it 
did! And he turned about and went out, and 
I’ve never seén him since. And oh, Aunt Ma- 
gruder, I loved him as I did my life!” And the 
proud Miss Ponsonby, with her burning face hid- 
den in her white hands, was crying bitterly. 

‘““There! there!” said Aunt Magruder, flut- 
tering her work out of her lap, and going over 
to take her niece’s head on her motherly breast— 
“that’s nothing to cry for; that’s easily made 
straight. Just let me know where he is, and I'll 
manage it, I'll go—” 

**That’s just what I couldn’t do—till yester- 
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day,” sobbed Miss Ponsonby, ‘‘for I didn’t 
know myself. He bade the Breuners and every 
body good-by—he was a great friend of Mr. 
Breuner’s—and he went away. And, of course, 
I never let his name pass my lips, and I didn’t 
know any thing about it all till two years after- 
ward, when Jane told me in a tiff. And then it 
was too late to do any thing but bear it,” said 
poor Miss Ponsonby, with more tears, for now 
the flood-gates were open. 

‘** And [ suppose she thought you would be so 
indignant at his taking her at her word that you 
would smile on old Ellenbrod.” f 

**He! he looks as if he had been rolled in his 
own gold-dust !” 

‘* Well, and Mr. Sternbergh ?” 

“Tf any body has heard of him in five years, 
nobody has dared to speak to me about it, not 
even the Breuners, who are so fond of me. And 
yesterday—I said I’d never seen him since: I 
meant till yesterday ; for there he was in church. 
I didn’t dare to look—I nearly died. I hurried 
home, and my heart has been beating like a tat- 
too ever since. Oh, in that single glance I saw 
him! And he looked so noble and brave and 
beautiful!” she said, having thrown her old re- 
serve to the winds. : 

‘* My love,” said little Aunt Magruder, with 
great dignity, ‘‘now leave all this to my man- 
agement. I’m a famous manager, as I told 
you. Sometimes I'm diplomatic, and sometimes 
straightforward, but I always manage! Now I 
shall immediately go and see Mr. Sternbergh.” 

**Oh no! never, never!” 

** And why not, pray?” ~ 

**Oh, he had no business to doubt me!” said 
Miss Ponsonby, looking up with the tears spark- 
ling on her burning face. 

** How could he help it,” said the aunt, hotly, 
‘‘when your own sister and guardian—a lady, 
supposed to be a woman of honor—gave him the 
message for you? How was he to know Jane 
lied out of whole cloth? That would have*been 
au outrage on you for him to imagine!” 

‘*You know Jane meant it for my good.” 

** Jane’s a hussy !” 

‘* But I wouldn’t for all the kingdoms of the 
earth have him know my sister told a falsehood ! 
Oh, how could she doit? Iam sure she thought 
it would be better for me to be rich, with Mr. 
Ellenbrod—” 

** What has become of him ?” 

**Oh, he’s about; it would take a cataclysm to 
dispose of him! I must have refused to marry 
him at least ten times! But he and Jane think 
they'll tire me out. I don’t know, I've some- 
times thought that Jane keeps me shabby on 
purpose, so that in sheer desperation I may pos- 
sibly say ‘yes,’ and so bring a million dollars 
into the family. And that’s what she wants.” 

**T don’t see how it’s going to be of especial 
advantage to her.” 

‘“*Why, Mr. Ellenbrod is generous, and he'll 
enlarge James’s business; and now and then I 
fancy that there is a distinct understanding about 
it, and that they think I am an unnatural sister.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder. y dear, we must cir- 
cumvent her. There is nothing I should like 
better,” said the little lady, with dancing eyes. 
‘“*We must get up a dress for that christening 
party. I suppose I know now why you want to 
go—he’s to be there ?” 

**Oh yes, of course. The Breuners think ev- 
ery thing of him. And I—I want him to see his 
desertion didn’t kill me!” she cried, passionately, 
with the returning flush, 

**My dear,” said Aunt Magruder, ‘‘ you want 
nothing of the kind! You want him to see you; 
to see you looking your best; to see that years 
have only enriched your beauty; to see that you 
still wear his engagement-ring on your forefin- 
ger!” 

And with that Miss Ponsonby fell to kissing the 
ring on her forefinger, and to hugging her old 
aunt Magruder as if, the talk being of godmoth- 
ers, she were really a fairy godmother herself, who 
was going to help her out of all her difficulties. 

“* There, there, Sarah Ponsonby, that will do,” 
cried the elder party to all this effusion. ‘* Now 
get out your material, and let us see what can be 
done.” 

‘*My material!” exclaimed Miss Ponsonby. 
“Why, I haven’t such a thing. I’ve only a 
piece-bag with the remnants in it of the tags and 
rags and velvet gowns in which the beggars came 
to town, you know,” she added, laughing. 

** Well, let’s have that.” And her niece 
brought it out. ‘‘ Merino,” said Aunt Magru- 
der, ‘* full of moth-holes, Jane’s saving, I sup- 
pose; cambric, scraps left from the children’s 
tires ; vests—what in the world are yon doing 
with this army of old black velvet vests ?” 

‘*T make all my bonnets out of them. You 
know, James doesn’t wear any other sort of vest.” 

‘*Ha! let me see. Haven't you an old silk 
of any description ?” 

‘Of no description. Only some old pieces 
that I’ve been keeping against the time when 
the fashion changes so that little or nothing will 
make a gown—my old, old pink that I had dyed 
olive green to match that old cloak lining, al- 
most black, you see, but not quite. I let it down 
and let it down, till I couldn’t any more; and 
there’s a skirt, to be sure, but so short it would 
only come to the knees.” 

** And you expect the fashions ever to change 
to dresses of that length? We might piece it 
up from the bottom.” 

** And leave a seam across the knees?” 

** Hide the seam with trimming.” 

‘**T should like to know where I'm to get trim- 
ming.” 

‘* Patience. There’s your old cloak lining—the 
colors match? Let’s see. Yes, very well. That 
will piece it up, I guess, with management, the 
required length. Full dress is this affair to be?” 
It’s in the 


‘*No; but brilliant street dress. 
afternoon, you see.” 
‘* All right; the thing’s done. Don’t you say 
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a word to Jane. We'll just work by ourselves 
every moment we can get, and when it’s time to 


go, go. 

‘*T should like to know what you mean, Aunt 
Magruder.” 

‘Just this, my dear. Here’s the old olive 

een basque that is worn at the biases and at 
all the other seams and edges, and the buttons 
are gone, and the button-holes frayed out, and 
the thing abandoned.” 

“‘T kept it for a pattern. It fitted so.” 

‘*Exactly. Now we'll take in, the least, least 
atom, the seams we can’t cover up; and we'll 
cover some big button-moulds with scraps of 
the velvet vests, and work big new button-holes. 
That’s practical, isn't it? Then we'll turn away 
the basque in the neck, and take the best lapels 
to be found among these velvet vests and pipe 
them with these scraps of black silk—here they 
are—and face the neck out with them. That's 
practical, and stylish too. And then we'll cat 
out any quantity of leaves, beech leaves, of grad- 
uated sizes, from the places in the vests that are 
least worn, and pipe them, and carry them all 
round the basque, after we’ve piped that with 
some more scraps, and carry them over the shoul- 
ders, hiding all the seams we didn’t stitch in ; 
and we'll serve the sleeves the same way, and 
you'll have a—” 

‘“* A really superb jacket! 
der, you're a witch !” 

‘* No, my love; I’m a wise old woman, and a 
great manager. Now for the skirt—very scant 
in front and on the sides. You can cut out enough 
for a sash, you see, to drape under this little puff, 
and I'll fringe the ends, for I know how. Piece 
it up with the old cloak lining, well faced; cut 
out and pipe more leaves—these vests would 
make a forest of them—three rows all round the 
bottom of the skirt, growing smaller at the back, 
but hiding the join, and branching a little way in 
a point up the front. Do you see? Won't Jane 
open her eyes? She'll want it herself!” 

**Tt will be heavenly. But it will take an in- 
finity of time.” 

‘*What extravagant language! And didn't 
you just say you had no end of time? Well, 
my time is practically as long. Milliners’ stitch 
it can all be done with. I can see very well; 
Ill cut out the leaves, and help you needle for 
needle, and see you dressed for that christening 
as becomes your namesake.” 

**You are a fairy godmother! You only wave 
your wand over my old rag-bag, and off I go in 
splendid disguise!” cried Miss Ponsonby. And 
nobody would have conjectured this brilliant, 
busy, Luahing girl, gayly twisting her odds and 
ends about, to be the rather worn and weary 
woman of two hours ago, who was exhausting 
every contrivance in order to go as it befitted 
her to the place where she was expected. 

It was less than a week from that day that 
Miss Ponsonby stood before her glass, arrayed 
in what was to all appearance as splendid a cos- 
tume, after its own style, as ever came out of 
Paris. 

‘* A very remarkable toilette, my love,” said 
Aunt Magruder, with satisfaction. ‘‘ And I'm 
so glad I never gave away my old cut jets be- 
fore; they're nothing, you know, but they lend 
it a sort of dark rich splendor. Now there's 
one thing more—your grandfather's little minia- 
ture, in the pearls; it’s an exquisite painting 
for so tiny a thing. I dare say Jane will grum- 
ble, but it’s mine now, and your right is as good 
as hers; and there it is—now it’s yours. Hang 
it round your neck, and let it lie in the illusion 
there between the lapels. ‘There, that’s perfect!” 
said the little old lady, getting on tiptoe to kiss 
the warm red lips of the face that bent to meet 
her. ‘*And I'm really glad [ consented to go 
with you, for I want to see the impression you 
make—and nobody minds a widow’s bombazine,” 
she added. ‘‘ Now for Jane!” and she bristled 
to the battle as she went down. 

But Miss Ponsonby was not so brave, for 
when, at the breakfast-table, she had announced 
her intention of going to the christening party 
that day, and, in reply to Jane’s querulous query 
as to what in the world she would wear, had said 
she had contrived a very pretty dress, and would 
exhibit it before she went, Jane had cut her to 
the quick with a look like a pair of daggers, anc 
had declared that she was a forward piece to be 
dressing herself out to attract admiration, and 
that she avas taking the bread out of her chil- 
dren’s mouths to accomplish her own selfish 
wishes. So, their hearts sinking a little in spite 
of themselves, they went down, only to find that 
Mrs. Jane had, in a dudgeon, taken herself and 
her husband and the elder children away to the 
christening party before them; whereon they 
hurried off by themselves as gayly as two girls 
on a forbidden lark. 

Certainly if old Aunt Magruder had been a 
duchess she could not have entered the room, 
having disposed of her wraps, with a prouder air 
than she did with her niece by her side. that 
day; but then she was a Ponsonby, and there is 
no doubt that Aunt Magruder thought that quite 
as good a thing to be as a duchess. Aunt Ma- 
gruder was conducted by the cordial host to a 
seat of honor; but as the company, who were all 
old friends, were just assembling, Miss Ponsonby, 
by virtue of her godmothership, and before the 
great guest of the day—that is, the baby—was 
brought in, and before she had time to see who 
was there and who wasn’t, was beckoned to Mrs. 
Breuner’s side to assist in receiving; and the half 
hour was a busy one. She was a splendid ac- 
cession to the group as she stood there, tall and 
stately, with the color on her cheek like that 
rich sunset tint that you see on the side of a 
sun-burnished pear, with the smile, the haughty 
features, and the queen-like poise of the perfect 
head, crowned by braids massive as carved 
ebony. 

** And her dress sweeps away from her right 
royally!” said Aunt Magruder, surveying the 
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scene, and totally unconscious that she was talk- 
ing aloud. 

“ A right royal-looking woman,” said the gen- 
tleman beside her, who evidently thought the re- 
mark addressed to him. - 

** Ah!” said Aunt Magruder, turning to look 
at him through her gold glasses, which she al- 
ways wore at ceremonies, though they never 
would stay on her nose. ‘* Mr. Sternbergh, I 
believe ? Oh, you needn’t be surprised, Sir; I 
was looking at your picture less than an hour 
ago, and that royal-looking woman was crying 
over it!” 

Oh, you silly little Aunt Magruder! Was this 
your boasted management? What if his mind 
had changed? What if he had another sweet- 
heart? What— ‘‘ Don’t mutter any of your 
whats to me,” said Aunt Magruder to her con- 
science. ‘‘ I'm going to run the risk. The man’s 
as pale as a sheet now, and Sarah Ponsonby don’t 
know he’s in the rooms. I can see—he’s quiv- 
ering with wrath at my daring to touch his 
wound. I'll quiet him—that is, if Jane doesn’t 
come across the room. Look at her there, the 
color of a curd! casting a gloom on the occa- 
sion !” 

‘“*T beg your pardon, madam,” Mr. Stern- 
bergh was saying, in a- suppressed voice, and 
with white lips ; ** but do you know of whom you 
are speaking ?” 

**T should imagine so. I am talking of my 
dear niece, Sarah Ponsonby—a true Ponsonby, 
too, which I never could say of her sister Jane,” 
said Aunt Magruder, running all her words to- 
gether, in a panic lest she should be interrupted ; 
**for there never was a Ponsonby before Jane 
who would condescend to tell such a falsehood 
as Jane told when she gave you congé in the 
hall, while up stairs her poor sister’s heart was 
beating a glad reveille at the sound of your 

‘oot—” 

** Madam !” 

“Yes, Sir! And after all I've heard of you, 
and now that I’ve seen you, [ must say that I’m 
astonished you shouldn’t have seen through Jane 
ata glance. Oh, I know what you're thinking, 
Sir, just as well as if you told me!” Aunt Ma- 
gruder went on breathlessly, as her eyeglasses 
tumbled off, and the freer to relieve her mind 
that on the entrance of the baby and her suite, a 
few minutes before, every body had crowded 
away from them toward that resplendent centre 
of attraction. ‘‘ You're thinking I’m a presump- 
tuous old busybody and a garrulous old woman, 
but the truth is, it’s been my intention ever since 
I knew them’—that's where I’m diplomatic, 
thought this absurd little Aunt Magruder to her- 
self, not to tell him it isn’t a week since I knew 
them—‘‘ it’s been my intention ever since I knew 
them to tell you the facts if I ever came across 
you. For I love my niece, and I know that she 
loves—” 

** Madam—” 

“*Mrs, Magruder, if you please.” 

‘*Mrs. Magruder, may [ ask if Miss Ponsonby 
was aware of your intention to speak in this 
manner to me ?” asked Mr. Sternbergh, with his 
eyes flashing blue fire. 

** Aware of my intention! What do you take 
her for? I declare [I don’t know but Jane was 
right!” exclaimed Aunt Magruder, under her 
breath, and putting on her restless glasses again 
to look atthe man. ‘No, Sir! My niece is the 
image of Smibert’s painting of her great-great- 
grandmother, who kept the color on her cheek 
and the laugh on her lip when the Indians thrust 
burning sticks into her flesh, rather than let her 
concealed husband know that they were hurting 
her. No, Sir! Sarah Ponsonby would die 
sooner than let you know that you had all but 
broken her heart. Yes, sooner than let you 
know it, I don’t know but she would even marry 
old Ellenbrod with his million that she has re- 
fused ten times!” And there Aunt Magruder 
paused. And presently she began to be very 
much frightened at her own audacity, and her 
hands trembled so that she couldn’t put her 
glasses on at all. 

For Mr. Sternbergh was standing so silent, so 
silent and rigid, that Aunt Magruder feared lest 
he was never going to move again, lest her rev- 
elation had killed him, lest he would smite her 
when he did move. But she took heart again 
directly, under the assurance that he was but ex- 
erting all his strength to save himself from the 
exhibition of some violent emotion. ‘‘ Come,” 
she said, boldly, to break the spell, ‘‘ they are 
just about to make a Christian of the youngest 
member of this party. Are you not going to 
take me up?” 

Mr. Sternbergh started; then he turned to- 
ward her, smiling, and he bent and took her hand 
and touched it to his lips, that perhaps them- 
selves trembled the least possible, with all the 
devotion that youth may pay to age. 

**Go along with you for a saucebox!” mur- 
mured happy little Aunt Magruder, with so much 
water in her eyes that she couldn’t see whether 
she was tapping him with her fan or only the 
empty air. And just at that minute Mrs. Jane 
came slipping down the room for her aunt, and 
directly afterward there was nobody absent from 
the group that was gathered about the white- 
robed priest at the other end of the parlors. 

It was probably some ten minutes after that 
that Miss Ponsonby, exhibiting the presumably 
phenomenal beauties of her namesake to a clus- 
ter of her friends, turned’ about to give her to 
the nurse, and found herself on the point of de- 
positing her in Mr. Sternbergh’s arms, while ev- 
ery vestige of color fled from her face and left it 
ashen. 

‘‘It was a mercy that she didn’t drop the 
child!” thought Aunt Magruder, watching them 
from her coign of vantage, and seeing the nurse 
at that opportune moment intervene; while Mr. 
Sternbergh drew Miss Ponsonby’s arm through 
his, and, with an authority not to be publicly re- 





sisted without observation and remark, led her 








down the long room; and Aunt Magruder saw 
no more. ‘‘ Good management,” said Aunt Ma- 
gruder, triumphantly—‘‘ good management al- 
ways wins.” And you never could have con- 
vinced her that telling the plain truth was no 
management at all. ‘‘ Sometimes I do,” said 
Aunt Magruder, 

Mr. Sternbergh led Miss Ponsonby away, but 
neither of them uttered a syllable as they slowly 
threaded the groups, all whose members turned | 
with a look of wonder after them. He, to be 
sure, had a purpose, but she went along, igno- 
rant whither, and simply trying to recover her- 
self. He conducted her so through the lower 
door of the parlors—he was perfectly at home 
with the Breuners, though not a word of the 
thing that gnawed his heart had been ever spoken 
of there—conducted her across the dining-room, 
where the structure of the christening-cake was 
yet unbroken, and into Mr. Breuner’s little smok- 
ing-den, that was always safe from intrusion. 
Then he seated her in the great hollow of the 
arm-chair, and waited for the color to flutter 








back into her face, while he stood, death still, 
with one hand on the back of the chair, his own 
face white as hers, and his heart beating so that 
she could hear it. 

It was only two or three moments, though it 
seemed eternities, that she sat there, looking 
straight before her, uncertain whether she wished 
she were dead, or thought she was in heaven; 
and then he had stooped and lifted her hand, 
and had indicated the ring on its forefinger. 
** Why do you wear it still?” he said, hoarsely. 
And suddenly, as she looked up with her great 
startled eyes, he had flung himself beside her, 
and had taken her in his arms, and was holding 
her to his lips and to his heart as if they were 
never to part. ‘*‘ And I never mean to part with 
you,” he whispered. ‘‘ Why should you go back 
for more mischief to be made between us? If I 
have not Ellenbrod’s million, I have enough. 
The priest is in the parlors, our friends are all 
with him. My darling, when we have waited 
five years, you will not ask me to wait another 
day ?” 

‘Do you mean—” she began hesitatingly, 
and all the beautiful color deepening. 

**T mean to marry you, Deo volente, before 
the next quarter chimes,” he whispered. 

**In this dress!” she cried, with sudden revul- 
sion to the world, especially the feminine world. 

‘‘In any thing!” he answered. ‘‘The out- 
side shall not matter when our hearts are clad in 
wedding garments!” He moved away, but came 
back and took her in his arms again in an em- 
brace as if he were satisfying the long hunger of 
five years. ‘* My darling, you have not told me 
yet that it was all error,” he said, ‘that you 
love me.” 

‘**[—I will tell the minister,” said Miss Pon- 
sonby. 

As for the rest, it was all a whirling dream to 
that young woman. She thought Mr. and Mrs. 
Breuner were in the little room an instant, the 
one laughing at her, the other kissing her; that 
sister Jane and her husband were there too— 
sister Jane, at any rate, aghast in speechless 
anger; that Aunt Magruder had come bustling 
in, and was saying, ‘“‘ I can send round her sach- 
el with all shell need before the train goes, and 
how very luoky that the christening-cake will 
answer for bride-cake too!” And then there 
was a whirl of faces, and she was only half aware 
that she stood in the parlors before the clergy- 
man, only half aware of the solemn and awful 
words she was uttering—while sister Jane’s face 
seemed to hang in the air before her, and she 
was sire the children would be told she had done 
a dreadful thing—fully conscious of nothing but 
that she was quaking from head to foot, and 
that a dear hand was holding hers with a firm 
grasp, and a happy voice murmuring re-assuring 
words in her ear. And then somebody kissed 
her, and she saw that Jane and her hushand 
were making the best of it, and Jane was crying, 
and she flung her arms round Jane’s neck and 
cried too. And after that there was a rush of 
people, and a storm of congratulations, and 
every body was calling her Mrs. Sternbergh, and 
Aunt Magruder was hugging her, and laughing 
like a hysterical girl, and whispering, ‘*‘ Didn’t I 
tell you you could trust to my management? 
But oh, I never would have believed it, if any 
body had said the wedding-dress of a Ponsonby 
could have been made out of a rag-bag!” 





A FRENCH CORSET-MAKER’S 
GOSSIP. 

URING the period of the Emperor's reign 
over France it pleased his beautiful spouse 

to lift into notice a number of trades-people who 
had never before been heard of, had no ancestry 
(so to speak), and who were by an exclusive 
class deemed as thoroughly parvenu as the new- 
ly fledged nobles who frequented the imperial 
court. In our young and shifting country if we 
don’t visit our dress-maker for six months, we 
can’t be at all certain of finding her shop in the 
same place; but in France, in spite of its terrible 
political revulsions, a business stand acquires its 
importance by steadfast clinging to its first quar- 
ters, and, when it once receives the custom of a 
family, sets out not only to*keep that custom, 
but to secure that of the descendants of the one 
for the descendants of the other. Firms that 
have been in existence over a hundred years are 
numerous in Paris; and for how long the house 
of Hippolite had ruled the stays of the body 
fashionable, when Eugénie came and touched 
with her fairy wand the house of Gringoire and 
made it the rage, I can not pretend to say; but 
at any rate Gringoire became at once the corset- 
maker of Paris, and not of Paris alone, for does 
not her sign to this day read, ‘‘ Patented Fur- 
nisher to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales?” Hip. 
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polite became rococo. No one could pretend to 
be well corseted who did not patronize Gringoire. 
Her prices rose like the mercury in its tube on 
a hot day. She made no corsets for less than 
twenty dollars. ‘‘ We always charged the Em- 
press forty for hers,” said my corset-maker, sci- 
entifically bending my bones—my whalebones— 
to’make them flexible. 

Madame Gringoire was a pleasant-mannered 
lady, who was assisted in her duties at first by 
her niece. The soiled linen of families is never, 
I think, washed in these columns, and therefore 
I can not explain why it was that the niece and 
the aunt parted company; but so it happened. 
Madame Maria Hamm (the niece) was perhaps 
hampered, or was she h’ambitious? Deponent 
saith not. But certain it is that she set up shop 
for herself, and is to-day the mistress of a flour- 
ishing establishment. The exasperated Grin- 
goire still kept the lead, however, and not to 
know the great figure-improver was to argue 
yourself a figure unimproved. But alas for the 
destiny in store for us all! There is a fate 
against which nothing, not even stays, can brace 
us. Summoned to London about six months 
ago to attend ‘‘H.R.H.” the Princess of Wales, 
Gringoire found that her own body was more in 
need of attendance than that of her noble cus- 
tomer, and in foggy London Gringoire bade adieu 
to a world of “‘ false vain show” in feminine out- 
lines as well as all other things. To the wicked 
Maria Hamm she left not a penny of her large 
fortune, but gave it all to her sister, an unprofes- 
sional lady living in retirement in the country. 
Her former forewoman continues her business, 
and *‘Grincorre” still glares its gold letters at 
you from a black marble sign, which looks like 
a tombstone, as you pass; but the dynasty is 
now destroyed, and France is at once without its 
Empress and without its corset queen. It stands 
to reason that all the workers employed by Grin- 
goire were good corset-makers, and there is not 
one of them of any importance who is not in the 
enjoyment of a good custom. 

‘*T never should have left madame if madame 
hadn’t died,” said one of these young women, as 
she took the number of my waist inches, and 
wrote them in her book. ‘* Madame liked me 
to wait on the English customers, as I am En- 
glish. Oh, such fine ladies as did use to come 
tous! And such lovely figures! Did you ever 
see the Marchioness of Hastings, madame ?” 

** Never.” 

** Oh, how beautiful her figure is! only eight- 
een inches around the waist, such a bust, and 
such sloping shoulders !” 

** Indeed, then,” exclaimed the book-keeper, a 
fine-looking Frenchwoman with a positive man- 
ner, ‘‘she must be very different from the most 
of Englishwomen. ‘The generality of them have 
waists so long they reach to the knees, and busts 
flatter than their backs.” 

‘*'The Empress was a beautiful figure, was she 
not ?” I asked of the corsetiére. 

**Magnificent. Very stout, you know.’ 

Stout! I had seen her often, but never 
thought her stout. 

“*She is so beautifully proportioned. She 
measures twenty-seven inches around the waist, 
but her bust is so very large that her waist looks 
very small.” 

‘* What sort of corsets did you make for the 
Empress ?” I asked, interested, as I think most 
American women are, in all that concerns this 
most beautiful and estimable lady. 

‘** Always coutil, madame—never silk nor sat- 
in, as many ladies ordered.” 

‘*T suppose she scarcely chose the coutil for 
economy's sake ?” I asked. 

**No, madame; but she liked coutil best. 
Then we made night corsets for her.” 

‘*Night corsets! That is something I never 
heard of.” 

‘**They were rather funny-looking. All little 
tiny bones not thicker than a pin, and with 
straps and buckles in front, instead of busks.” 

** What was the object in wearing night cor- 
sets ?” 

‘*To keep her figure always right. Her bust 
was so large that she was constantly in fear of 
losing her shape.” 

‘*Who had the next prettiest figure among 
Gringoire’s customers ?” 

‘*'The Duchess de Mouchy, the Emperor's 
cousin. She was the Princess Anna Murat, you 
know.” 

‘*Did you ever wash the Empress’s corsets ?” 

‘*Oh yes, madame, frequently.” 

** Please tell me how it was dore.” 

‘* We removed all the steel busks in the cor- 
sets, then ripped out what we call the ‘ fans’-— 
those little clusters of silk threads which are at 
top and bottom of all the bones; all lace and 
embroidery was taken off, of course, and the 
whole carefully washed by special laundresses. 
We put in the fans again in new silk, re-arranged 
the lace and embroidery, and then the corset 
looked exactly like new. We charged her four 
dollars for each pair of stays washed.” 

**Does her ex-Majesty still order her stays 
from Gringoire’s ?” 

‘* She has never had a new pair since she left 
the throne. Madame Gringoire went and called 
on her once at Chiselhurst. She found her 
dressed in a plain gray merino dress with linen 
collar and cuffs. She told Madame G. that she 
was very poor.” 

‘She is a good deal richer now than she was 
when she was Mademoiselle De Montijo, I 
think,” interpolated the black-eyed, rosy-cheek- 
ed French book-keeper. ‘‘She is a good deal 
richer than most of us poor French are, whom 
her husband ruined by his foolish war.” 

Neither the little English girl nor I had any 
inclination to dispute the point, it is so easy to 
begin by talking about a peaceful thing like cor- 
sets, in France, and to pass by easy stages into 
a political quarrel of the bitterest description. 

Ouive Loeay. 
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SHADOWS. 

Dip you ever look at your shadow 
Stretched out before the sun, 

And think what a fine straight fellow 
You were when all was done, 

And torment some slenderer shadow 
By blotting the two in one? 


Did you say, with a jest and laughter, 
** So, love, it still must be; 

The wife in her husband's shadow 
Should hide entirely, 

As a thing flung out of the sunlight, 
Too sacred for men to see?” 


Did the lesser shadow resent it, 
Or closelier press with thine, 

As often a sweet little shadow 
Has swept along with mine? 

Now the shadows have faded together, 
And the sun has ceased to shine. 


New suns will rise in the heavens, 
And shed as bright a ray; 

But the shadow that with my shadow 
Had glided day by day 

Is the shade of a cross in the church-yard, 
And it shadows all my way. 





THE SALT-WATER TERRAPIN. 


P Ngee all the delicacies for the table in 
which the shores of Chesapeake Bay 
abound, and which have made that part of the 
world quite a paradise for bons-vivants, terrapin 
stands pre-eminent in the regard of the natives, 
who should be good judge. Oysters taste flat 
and insipid after partaking of this rich and lus- 
cious dish, although to an inexperienced eye and 
uninitiated palate its appearance is any thing but 
inviting. Familiarity is needed to overcome the 
repugnance felt at first sight of a black involuted 
mass of shapeless somethings that you are told 
represent the embodiment of all that is required 
to delight the heart of an epicure. Yet his shell- 
ship, while holding so high a place in the esteem 
of the gourmand, occupies a strangely obscure 
one in accessible works of natural history, and 
we humbly hope that some one more intimately 
acquainted with his virtues from a. scientific point 
of view will hereafter deign further to enlighten 
the public in this respect. Meanwhile let us 
consider this strange creature, half marine, half 
terrestrial, in his mercantile and culinary rel@ 
tions, glancing slightly at his habits, and the 
mode of treatment pursued in making him con- 
tribute to supply man’s keen appetite for dainties 
with congenial food. 

The black salt-water terrapin of which we 
speak seems to be cousin-german on the one 
side to the hardly edible land terrapin, and on 
the other to the green turtle, whose flesh is also 
regarded as so delicious an article of food. To 
all three species are commun the hard, horny 

, or upper shield, more or less mottled 
in color, and the plastron, or under shield, which 
provide so complete a suit of armor against the 
ordinary attacks to which tortoise life is exposed. 
All, too, possess the power of protruding head 
and limbs at will from beneath the shelter of this 
covert, or as quickly withdrawing them upon the 
slightest approach of danger. Sydney Smith, in 
his unique way, says of the land tortoise that he 
is thus protected against every enemy except 
**man and the boa-coustrictor. Man, however, 
takes him home and roasts him, and the boa- 
constrictor swallows him whole, shell and all, 
and consumes him slowly in the interior, as the 
Court of Chancery does a great estate.” 

I do not know if it is so now, but every family 
resident on the Eastern Shore or Lower Virginia 
sea-coast used to have its pound or preserve of 
terrapins. A spot was chosen open to the ebb- 
ing and flowing of the tide, so that it was alter- 
nately sea and land. This place was inclosed 
with short stout stakes, and all means of egress 
shut off from the imprisoned terrapin by small 
branches of trees being laid horizontally between 
and closely interlaced—in short, ‘‘ wattlings,” as 
the Virginians say. Men and boys were sent out 
during the summer months to collect as many 
terrapins as possible from their favorite haunts 
of marsh and mud. The captives were then 
confined within this inclosure, where they were 
regularly fed upon refuse oysters, mussels, crabs, 
ete., and receiving daily ablutions of their native 
briny element, all the conditions essential for fat- 
tening them were found to be filled. Here they 
burrowed and laid their eggs amidst the sand, 
and as the inland country housekeeper would 
draw supplies from her chicken-coop, so would 
the farmer's wife here apply to the terrapin 
pound for furnishing her table with choicest 
food. 

For many years past the merit of the terrapin 
has been recognized in our large cities as a val- 
uable accession to the list of dainties constituting 
the tout-ensemble of a handsome supper, and 
thence has become a highly prized article of 
commerce. Their recently enhanced price seems 
to prove that the demand for them has greatly 
increased, and they are daily regarded as a great- 
er rarity. Seventy-five cents to one dollar and 
a half is paid for a single terrapin, according to 
its size; yet the largest would not do more than 
furnish a meal for two persons with pretty lively 
appetites. 

In Philadelphia, where they are especially ad- 
mired, I have seen terrapins kept alive in a cel- 
lar for months, and used as occasion required. 
They were plentifully supplied with salt-water 
and corn meal, doubtless improving their bill of 
fare by snapping up for tt lves many a stray 
insect or unwary cock-chafer. By-the-way, a 
bachelor housekeeper assured me that he had 
cleared his house entirely of cockroaches by do- 
mesticating a common land terrapin, which I 











mention, although rather out of place, as some 
may like to profit by his experience. 

Now for the mode of cooking terrapins, a 
knowledge important for that housekeeper who 
would wish to have this delicacy served at her 
table in its perfection—it seeming that a dish is 
spoiled with an ease in direct ratio with its ex- 
cellence when properly prepared. ‘Terrapins are 
more commonly served in soup or as a stew, the 
latter being by far the more generally approved 
mode of presentment, 


To srew Texrartns.—The universal practice used 
to be to throw the creatures alive into a pot of boiling 
water, where, if their sufferings were severe, they were 
short. Humanitarian principles, though, now prevail, 
and the head is first cut off; then they are thrown into 
the boiling water, and parboiled. hen the shell is 
heard to crack it is considered a certain sign that this 
part of the process is complete. After lifting them 
from the pot with a perforated ladle and laying them 
in a large dish, let the cook, armed with a sharp 
knife, proceed to remove the shell, which will easily 
detach itself in consequence of the scalding under- 
gone. The toe nails must be then drawn out, the 
sand-bag, gali-bladder, and other viscera removed. 
Be careful not to break the gall-bladder, if you would 
not have all your labor in vain. Cut the flesh into 
small pieces, carefully reserving the eggs, to be added 
shertly before the meat is sufficiently done; they are 
considered an especial delicacy. Put the flesh now 
into a stew-pa., with the water that has drained 
from them while being cut up; season, but not too 
heavily, with salt, a very little Cayenne, more black 

“pper, and a quarter of a pound of butter to every 
| se terrapins; cream the butter, and stir in a table- 
spoonful of browned flour as a thickening for’ the 
gravy ; lastly add a wine-glassful of Madeira wine and 
two table-spoonfuls of rich, sweet cream. As soon as 
tender the terrapins are done, and should be served up 
very hot. On the Eastern Shore they prefer to return 
them to the upper shell, and send them to table thus 
ina chafing-dish, but this ceremony may be dispe: 
with if you choose. 

N.B.—Some epicures demur to ecnepting the above 
recipe, saying that to stew simply with a little butter, 
pepper, and salt is the only way of enjoying terrapin 
to perfection. Let the connoisseurs decide. 

ERRAPLN Sour is made just as turtle or mock-turtle ; 
that is to say, the meat must be chopped up very fine, 
making sure, in this case, that the gall-bladder has 
been removed unbroken, and water enough added to 
two large fat terrapins to fill an ordinary-sized tureen 
dish. "Bhen the pot being covered, simmer over mod- 
erate heat for at least four hours, making up for evap- 
oration by the addition of as much boiling water as is 
required to keep the soup up to its first level in the 
pot. Season with two table-spoonfuls of butter, half 
a tea-spoonful of black pepper, one table-spoonful of 
finely ground pon half a pint of good wine, and 
half a dozen hard-boiled eggs sliced and thrown in 
just as the soup is being removed from the fire. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


a of eyes are nightly turned heav- 
enward. The mysterious wanderer which 
rushes with such startling speed through celes- 
tial space has been watched with intense interest 
ever since its presence was manifest, first by as- 
tronomers with their glasses, later by every body 
with their own eyes. In earlier times the mys- 
tery that enveloped a comet awakened a super- 
stitious fear in the minds of the people. It was 
believed by the masses to foretoken some dread- 
ful evil, and ills of every kind—pestilence, fam- 
ine, and war—were ascribed to its influence. Nor 
has this superstition by any means wholly disap- 
peared ; it clings to many minds, though in a 
modified degree. There is, indeed, something 
startling in the very idea of a strange heavenly 
body suddenly appearing to our sight, visibly 
growing larger, and approaching our earth at 
the rate of two or three millions of miles every 
day, with its wondrous tail mysteriously length- 
ening. Nor is it strange that many minds, half 
in jest, half in earnest, respond to the words of 
the poet: 
“The comet! he is on his way, 
And singing as he flies; 


y orbs burn blue, 
And satellites turn pale1— 
Ten million cubic miles of head, 
Ten billion leagues of tail! 
“On, on by whistling spheres of light 
He flashes and he flames; : 
He turns not to the left nor right, 
He asks them not their names. 
And what would happen to the land, 
And how would look the sea, 
If in the bearded devil's path 
Our earth should chance to be?” 


Although, long ago, wise men assured us that 
no harm would happen to the earth even if Cog- 
gi came in collision with her, yet it is curious 

ow the various meteorological changes of the 
past few weeks have been, jocosely or otherwise, 
referred to the comet. Was there a violent tor- 
nado? The ‘‘comet’’ caused it. Was it very 
hot, or unseasonably cold? ‘Coggia’” was to 
blame. Was there a great storm? Coggia. 
Was itvery dry? Coggia. All the faults of the 
weather are thrown upon the comet; and a very 
good scape-goat it makes, fleeing with lightning 
speed into the unknown wilderness of space. 





A pleasant little book has just appeared which 
discourses about Our Vacations. fn it we are 
informed how one can spend three weeks at the 
White Mountains for the small sum of fifteen 
dollars. At that rate, traveling is cheaper than 
staying at home. But there must be a party of 
six; the journey must be made on foot; there 
must be a horse and wagon to carry provisions, 
tent, and stove; they must start from Centre 
Harbor, New Hampshire: and those who like 
this mode of traveling can have a jolly time. 





It is said by some physician that the poison 
of hydrophobia differs from that of a rattle- 
snake in remaining in the immediate vicinity of 
the wound for a considerable length of time. 
Suction, however, may not always be effectual 
in drawing out all the virus, and a little remain- 
ing might be as fatal as a large quantity. Thor- 
ough cauterization with nitrate of silver is be- 
lieved to be effectual if done within a few hours 
after the wound is inflicted. 





Hitherto the Commencement exercises of the 
New York Normal College have been held in the 
Academy of Music; but this year, for the first 
time, they took place in the new college build- 
ing. The chapel was redolent with the per- 
fumes of flowers, which in great abundance had 
been brought as gifts to the graduates. The 
exercises commenced at eleven in the morning, 
and occupied about four hours, the young ladies 





performing their parts most acceptably to their 
friends and the large audience. The number of 
raduates was 183, gee ype who received 
Toenne to teach. It will remembered that 
the Normal College is situated at the corner of 
Lexington Avenue and Sixty-ninth Street. The 
number of pupils admitted at the last examina- 
tion was 608—an indication of the success of the 
college. . 





On the Fourth of July an extraordinary hail- 
storm occurred in Westwood, New Jersey. The 
damage done in halfan hour was immense. The 
hail-stones were reported to be as large as or- 
anges or turkey eggs. 





Once upon a time when the subject of licens- 
ing candidates for the ministry was before a 
Scotch Assembly, a good old man addressed the 
chair as follows: ‘“‘Mr. Moderator, there are 
three things a mon needs in order to make a 

ude successful minister, viz., gude health, re- 
igion, and gude common-sense; and if he can 
hae but one of these, let it be common-sense ; 
for God can gie him health, and God can gie him 
grace, but naebody can gie him common-sense.” 





On June 29 the thermometer reached 101° in 
New York city. The same day there was a 
heavy fall of snow on Cape Breton. Truly Cape 
Breton must be a delightful resort for city peo- 
ple fleecing from midsummer heats. 





In Munich—so says a traveler—you can hire a 
neat one-horse carriage, either open or covered, 
for two persons for a quarter of an hour at an 
expense of twelve kreutzers (about ten cents)— 
what you pay for a single person in a Broadway 
omnibus. 





An exchange, in detailing the exercises of Com- 
mencement at various colleges, makes the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to one institution: 
“Cremation services were conducted at mid- 
night by the class of ’75, when Elias Loomis was 
cremated.” 





All the useful insects and their products, and 
all the noxious insects and the depredations 
they commit, are to be exhibited at Paris, in the 
Palais d’Industrie, next September. This ex- 
hibition is under the auspices of the Société 


“Centrale d’Agriculture et d’Insectologie; and 


should be a warning to all insects which do evil 
deeds. Whether the depredations committed 
by mosquitoes and fleas can be accurately rep- 
resented we seriously question. 





Lyssaphobia is the name given to a disease 
having most of the symptoms of hydrophobia, 
but produced by the imagination in consequence 
of nervous excitement. One such case was re- 
ported in this city; but investigation seemed to 
throw doubt on the true cause of death. But 
really there does not seem to be much difference 
between being bitten by a mad dog and dying 
of genuine hydrophobia, and being frightene 
into lyssaphobia with all the symptoms of hy- 
drophobia. 





Clark, a celebrated negro minstrel, was once 
examined as a witness by an attorney who wish- 
ed to break down his evidence. 

‘** You are in the negro minstrel business, I be- 
lieve ?” inquired the lawyer. 

* Yes, Sir,’’ was the —— reply. 

‘“Isn’t that rather a low calling?’ demanded 
the lawyer. 

“T don’t know but what it is, Sir,’’ replied 
the minstrel; “but it is so much better than 
my father’s that I am rather proud of it.” 

‘* What was your father’s calling ?”’ 

‘“*He was a lawyer,” replied Clark, in a tone 
of regret that put the audience in a roar. The 
lawyer let him alone. 





Dio Lewis’s Five-minute Chats with Young 
Women contains a great many excellent hints 
which are quite as applicable to men as to 
wo:nen, For example: 


“To prevent Dyspepsia.—Have a right good talk, 
with a funny anecdote or two, and half a dozen hearty 
laughs, with each meal. This eating alone at a res- 
taurant, and shoveling in the provender in solemn si- 
lence, would give dyspepsia to an ostrich.” 


“Strong | any may eat cucumbers in small quanti- 
ties, but it is a severe trial to a weak stomach, and is 
far from a good thing for even the best stomach. I 
quite agree with the celebrated Dr. Abernethy, who 
= the following directions for preparing a cucum- 

r: ‘Peel it, slice it down into thin _— put vine- 
gar and pepper to it, and then throw it away.’” 


“Different systems of religion all have their uses, 
and there is in all, and none all good. Therefore 
it is very foolish for fallible mortals to sit in judgment 
upon any of them.” 


“The number of little ones killed annually by over- 
heated and unventilated nurseries in this country is 
frightful. God alone can number them.” 


“Mothers, never cease your exhortation to Jonathan 
and Jerusha Aun to stand, sit, and walk erect.” 





On the sandy beach at Long Branch there have 
been placed a few comfortable wicker chairs so 
constructed as to protect the head from the 
burning sun and the feet from the scorching 
sand. Any body can occupy these seats—pro- 
vided he will pay the owner of them twenty-five 
cents an hour. 





A telegraph office has been opened near the 
West End Hotel at Long Branch. 





Professor Greist, an eminent German scholar 
and writer, is about to visit this country for the 
purpose of making researches in the State ar- 
chives for ahistory of the American Constitution. 





The Fourth of July at St. Louis was an all- 
important day. In addition to the usual patri- 
otic crash, extra guns and fire-crackers and a 
grander than usual pyrotechnic display com- 
memorated the opening of the great bridge 
across the Mississippi. The St. Louis bridge is 
built on solid stone towers, whose foundations 
are placed far down beneath the bed of the river. 
The excavations were commenced in 1867, James 
B. Eads being chief engineer. The bridge has 
three spans—two of them 500 feet in length, and 
one of 520 feet, all resting on piers. The upper 
roadway is for carriages and for foot passen- 
gers, and the railroad passages are beneath. The 
whole cost of the bridge is believed to be not 
far from $11,000,000. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPoONDENT. ] 


Mr. Ruskin no Medalist.—Our audacious Dizzy.— 
Flowers of the Press. 
i = artist world is just now ‘‘ convulsed”— 
for its delicately strung nerves are easily 
shattered—by two amazing incidents. One is 
that Mr. Ruskin has refused the gold medal voted 
to him by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and presented by the Queen. Who ever 
refused a medal—that is in gold—before, and 
especially from the hand of majesty ? In vain it 
has been represented to the great art critic that 
‘the greatest embarrassment must needs result 
from this rejection of her Majesty’s favor ;” Mr. 
Ruskin has fled abroad, and defies all British 
architects and their remonstrances by the simple 
but effective method of not confiding to any 
one his Continental address. Some people say, 
““ Why, the man must be mad?” But this is 
not an original observation respecting the au- 
thor of the Seven Lamps and the editor of Fors 
Clavigera. Perhaps in his own good time he 
will vouchsafe his reasons. 

The second and more serious incident is that 
the government has just given £2415 for a pic- 
ture by an old master which was bought by the 
seller for £60. Almost a century ago it seems 
it came into the hands of the Marini-Francheschi 
family, who have ever since (until they sold it for 
£60) been smearing it with olive-oil and linseed, 
‘*until a dense black crust was formed over its 
battered surface ;” the panel on which it was 
painted was split, and great patches, including 
heads, hands, and draperies, had scaled off. Since 
then, say the art critics (in the absence of their 
hierarch, Mr. Ruskin), the picture has been “ re- 
stored” in such a manner ‘‘as to remove what 
merits it still possessed.” It seems to be like the 
school-boy’s knife, of which the blade had been 
changed, and the buck-horn handle altered for 
another material. Under these circumstances it 
requires a genius to persuade a nation that they 
have made a good bargain in giving upward of 
$12,000 for such an article. Fortunately we 
possess that genius in Mr. Disraeli. ‘‘I con- 
gratulate the country,” says he, in his place in 
Parliament, ‘‘on having acquired, after a very 
sevére competition with some of the finest galler- 
ies and collections in existence, a picture of the 
most rare and interesting character in this ex- 
ample of Pietro della Francesco.” And yet 
there are still people to be found who wonder 
that Mr. Benjamin Disraeli has got on so well in 
the world! 

It is very hard, after you have spent £25,000 
at the very least in endeavoring to clear your 
character from aspersions, that you can’t get the 
simplest persons to believe you. When Baron 
Grant turned Leicester Square into a public gar- 
den he confidently reckoned upon getting the 
Prince of Wales, who is always willing to per- 
sonally hand over things for the benefit of the 
community which other people have paid for, 
to preside at the ceremony of presentation ; but 
‘**his Royal Highness,” in a complimentary let- 
ter, ‘regrets that owing to his many engage- 
ments at this time of year’—the Ascot Races, 
for instance, and the pigeon matches at Hur- 
lingham — ‘‘he is unable to comply with Mr. . 
Grant's wishes that he should open the square.” 
‘This is a dreadful slap in the face for a specu- 
lative benefactor of his species. 

Cremation still continues to occupy the public 
attention. One (married) gentleman confidently 
expresses a hope that at no distant date he may 
be enabled to issue some such funeral invitation 
as the following: ‘‘ Mr. Jones has the pleasure 
to inform his friends that on such a day and 
hour he.will burn his mother-in-law.” But this 
individual is too sanguine. It will take many 
years to make cremation popular. In the mean 
time Dr. Von Steinbeiss has started a rival sys- 
tem, which ists in imbedding bodies in Ro- 
man cement. ‘The Romans, however, did not 
do this, so that the idea has all the attraction of 
novelty. Indeed, no one has ever been cemented 
except the father of Mr. Robert Ball, the natu- 
ralist and taxidermist, who was thus made a fos- 
sil of by his accomplished son. If this sticceeds, 
those few families who have no dissensions will 
be able to stick together not only all their lives, 
but for an indefinite period afterward, 

I dare say you have heard that a statue of the 
author of the Pilgrim’s Progress has been lately 
erected in Bedford, and that Dean Stanley did 
not hesitate to pronounce a glowing eulogium 
upon the great departed Non-conformist. To 
give you an idea of what sectarian virulence is 
capable in a Christian country, I extract the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the matter from one of our 
High-Church organs: ‘* Bunyan, as we all know, 





4 was one of these sectarians who managed to dis- 


obey most effectually one of the plainest and most 
explicit commands of the Gospel” (this refers to 
infant baptism), ‘‘ and was the leader of a sect as 
mischievous and repulsive as it is possible to be. 
Our Pantheon of heroes, including Oliver Crom- 
well, Dutch William, and Stuart Mill, will never 
be complete until we provide a handsome statue 
in blackened bronze for the person who is said 
to have contended with St. Michael for the body 
of Moses. When it is put up, the Dean of 
Westminster ought certainly to be asked to pro- 
nounce a eulogium. It would be an act at once 
graceful, liberal, and appropriate.” It is but 
justice to say that these ribald personalities are 
now unknown in our newspaper press, except in 
that portion of it which advocates some extreme 
views of theology, either High or Low. 

A newspaper paragraph of quite another kind 
is causing no little stir; indeed, I suppose no 
advertisement—for it appeared as such in that 
second column of the Times which refers to the 
Lost and Missing, and has always a romance in 
it—ever made such a noise before: 


“Should this meet the eye of the lady who got into 
the 12.30 train at New Cross Station on Friday, May 
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15, with two boys, one of whom was evidently just re- 
covering from an Hlness, she so be pl to learn 
that three of the four young ladies who were in the 
carriage are very ill with the measles, and the health of 
the fourth is far from what her relations desire.” 
The matter possesses public interest, and admits 
of considerable debate; for while, on the one 
hand, it is obviously selfish to cause others to 
run such a risk as is here alluded to, on the other, 
it is hard to keep one’s own pining child at home 
to whom the doctor has recommended change 
of air; and unhappily the little invalid is often 
in a fit state to travel when he is no¢ in a fit state 
to have fellow-travelers. 

In some American papers I perceive allusion 
made to ** The Mill Wheel, a novel, by one of the 
daughters of the late Charles Dickens.” Neither 
Mrs. Perugini nor Miss Dickens (his only daugh- 
ters) is an authoress. ‘The former is, however, 
an able artist in water-colors, and it is said is about 
to pursue the same profession as her husband. 

Before this reaches you you will probably 
have heard of the death of Mr. Bellew, the dis- 
tinguished public reader. His real name was 
Higgin, though somewhat late in life he adopt- 
ed the maiden name of his mother. As a pa- 
thetic elocutionist he was unrivaled, and before 
he threw off the orders of the English Church he 
was greatly ‘‘run after” by the religious public. 
At the same time it was objected to him, and I 
think justly, that in his delivery of the most im- 
pressive services—such as the burial service— 
he never quite got rid of a certain theatrical 
manner. His handsome face, with its abundant 
gray hair, will be familiar to many of my trans- 
atlantic friends. kh. Kemsur, of London. 





LOST FOR LOVE. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—( Continued.) 


Cortovs ablutions in cold spring water helped 
to obliterate the mark. Carefully brushed, well- 
made evening clothes assisted in erasing the 
brand. No murderer could have wished to look 
better than Dr. Ollivant looked as he entered 
the drawing-room, where Flora was watching so 
wearily for the knight who came not. 

Pale always, thoughtful always, the burden on 
his mind made no change in his aspect. To his 
own eye there might be a guilty look, but the 
guilt was within, and the sinner’s imagination 
invented its outward tokens, The eye sees what 
the mind invents. Perhaps the worst feature of 
his hideous secret was that it urged him to per- 
petual lies. Just now, seeing Flora’s watchful 
look, he was constrained to say, 

**Not come yet? He’s late, isn’t he ?” 

‘Very late. I asked them to keep back din- 
ner for a quarter of an hour. I hope you don’t 
mind. You must be very hungry.” 

‘*Must 1? Why?” 

‘* Because you have had no luncheon.” 

**Haven’t 1? No, to be sure. I forgot.” 

‘* What a bad appetite you must have to be 
able to forget your luncheon !” 

**T don’t know. Luncheon seems rather a 
lady's meal—like five-o’clock tea, and all those ex- 
tra refreshments. I don’t know that men would 
not thrive better if they were fed like dogs and 
wild beasts in Zoological Gardens, once a day. 
Nature would adapt herself to the system.” 

** How dreadful! As if life could possibly go 
on without meals. It isn’t that I care so much 
about eating, but it is so nice to sit at a table 
with people one likes, and talk in the leisurely 
way people talk at meals. Surely meals are the 
bond of society.” 

“IT suppose so; but you see I don’t care for 
society. It seems rather a hardship to me some- 
times to be obliged to sit at table with my moth- 
er for an hour and a half, while our old servant 
dawdles in and out with vegetable dishes, and 
brushes away crumbs, and polishes glasses, and 
changes spoons and forks, and lays out figs and 
oranges and dry biscuits that we never eat, when 
I should get as much sustenance from a mutton- 
chop swallowed in ten minutes.” 

‘* I’m afraid you're a misanthrope, Cuthbert,” 
said Mark, from his sofa, ‘‘ You'd rather sit 
in that dreary consulting-room of yours, with 
some musty old book before you, than enjoy the 
best society earth can give.” 

‘*T beg your pardon; there is some society 
for which I would surrender all my books, light 
the fires of the Turkish baths with them, obliter- 
ate from my mind all the knowledge they ever 
gave me, begin life afresh, ignorant as a child.” 

‘“Why, Cuthbert, you talk as if you were in 
love!” cried Mark, laughing. ‘‘Come, little girl, 
I think we've given this young man grace enough. 
You had better ring for dinner. I dare say Wal- 
ter has come across people he knows, and is din- 
ing somewhere.” 

‘* But he doesn’t know any one in Devonshire.” 

‘*How can you be sure of that? He may 
have met some roving acquaintance — some 
brother of the brush.” 

‘© T won’t keep you waiting any longer, papa, 
nor you, Dr. Ollivant. But it does seem so 
strange, so rude and unkind, to stay away with- 
out sending any message. And he has never 
kept us waiting before. Oh, papa, if something 
should have happened !” 

‘‘Why, Baby, what could happen amiss to a 
strong young man with all his senses about him? 
You mustn’t look so miserable at a few hours’ 
separation, little one, or I shall wish I had never 
picked up this young scape-grace.” 

‘Tt isn’t that, papa. If 1 could only feel sure 
that he is safe.” 

‘* T wish I were as sure the fore-quarter of lamb 
won't be spoiled by this foolish delay. Come, 
Ollivant, give Flora your arm.” 





‘They sat down to dinner, but a cloud was upon 
them. Flora’s absent looks, her listening expect- 
ant air, disturbed both her companions. Mark 
could not be happy while his daughter was anx- 
ious. This first cloud—light as it might be— 
filled him with uneasiness. What if his fancied 
wisdom had been foolishness, after all? What 
if Cuthbert were right, and this young painter 
really inconstant and unstable? - He slighted 
his betrothed by this unexplained absence. He 
had no right to cause her alarm by some frivolous 
change of plan. 

They lingered at the dinner-table, Flora do- 
ing her utmost to protract the ceremony, in the 
hope that Walter would be with them before they 
had finished ; and then giving particular instruc- 
tions for fish and joint being kept hot, in case of 
Mr. Leyburne’s return. It was past nine when 
they went back to the drawing-room, where one 
lamp burned with a pensive light remote from 
the open window. 

Here they sat in almost absolute silence ; Flora 
on a footstool at her father’s feet, looking up at 
the star-lit sky, and waiting for the first token of 
Walter’s return; Mark lying back in his arm- 
chair, with one hand resting tenderly on his 
daughter's silky hair; the doctor seated on the 
other side of the window, looking out with his 
straight steadfast gaze. Even the consciousness 
of guilt could not make those calm eyes shifty. 

With every rise and fall of the waves he 
thought of the cold form they carried in their 
lap to-night. Jt rose and fell with that gayly 
lifting water—it moved with every ripple—he 
could almost fancy he heard the dragging sound 
of the heavy body over its ocean bed—the grating 
of the pebbles—as the sea drew it along, bound 
by the long slimy weeds; the cold dark weeds 
which by this time must clothe it like a garment. 

And all this time Flora watched and listened 
as if he could come back to her. 

Midnight came while they were still sitting in 
patient silence, but they sat on even later, until it 
seemed unreasonable to expect Mr. Leyburne’s 
return. 

** He must have had some unforeseen summons 
back to London,” said Mark, who had beguiled 
the slow hours with occasional slumbers. 

**Who could send for him, papa? He has 
not a relation in the world, or at least one he 
cares for.” 

‘*Pshaw! all young men have bosom friends. 
Some brother artist in distress may have appeal- 
ed to him, and he has hurried off to his friend’s 
assistance. You know how impulsive he is. 
Your geniuses are not to be judged by common 
rules. I dare say we shall have a letter or a tele- 
gram to-morrow.” 

‘*God grant we may!” said Flora, piteously ; 
‘** but Lam afraid something has happened—some 
misfortune. I don’t think he would leave us so 
unkindly. Dr. Ollivant”—turning to him with 
earnest appeal—‘‘ what do you think? Is there 
any need for fear ?” 

She looked at him entreatingly, as if she would 
have besought the strong man for comfort. ‘The 
poor little face looked white and wan in the sick- 
ly flare of the candle she was holding, as she 
paused on the threshold for some word of hope. 
‘That look of hers rent Cuthbert Ollivant’s heart. 
Not even the sweet hope of winning her by-and- 
by could counterbalance the agony of that one 
pang—to see her thus and know the suffering 
that awaited her. ‘The slow days of hope de- 
ferred, the dull anguish of uncertainty, or, if the 
sea gave up her dead, the horrible truth. 

He could not answer her with a lie. 

** Alas, dear Flora, life is made up of fears 
and sad surprises. I—I am inclined to think 
there must be something wrong.” 

Mark Chamney turned upon him indignantly. 

** It’s too bad of you to talk like that, Ollivant, 
when my little girl is as nervous as she can be, 
and has been making herself positively wretched 
about this scape-grace, who is enjoying himself 
somewhere or other, I dare say.” 

Dr. Ollivant shrugged his shoulders depreca- 
tingly. 

‘It is always wise to be prepared for the 
worst,” he said. ‘I didn’t say there was any 
thing amiss. I only said there might be.” 

“Yes, you're like one of those confounded 
Greek oracles we used to read about at school, 
who were never wrong, because they were never 
clear. You sha’n't frighten my Flora with your 
dark speeches.” 

‘* Let her take comfort from the thought that 
she has you by her side,” said the doctor, gently ; 

‘*that’s the best comfort I can offer her.” 

‘* And that is comfort!” exclaimed Flora. 
‘*Oh, papa, papa, can I complain so long as I 
have you?” 

She threw herself into her father’s arms, and 
shed the first tears of her new grief upon his 
breast. 

‘*If he has deserted me,” she said, in a low 
broken voice, ‘‘ I can bear it.” 

‘* Deserted you, my pretty one! Do you think 
you are the kind of sweetheart a young man 
would run away from?” cried the father, sooth- 
ingly. 

Dr. Ollivant stood in the shadow and witness- 
ed her grief. It was hard to bear, remembering 
that one fatal blow into which he had put all the 
force of his manhood. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
“If he lived, 

She knew not that he lived; if he were dead, 

She knew not he was dead.” 

Tue next day—and the next—and a week of 
slow and weary days went by, and brought no 
news of the missing man. There was no /etter 
—there was no telegram. The inquiries which 
Mr. Chamney set on foot round and about threw 
no light on the mystery. Every one about Brans- 
combe remembered the young painter; almost 





every one had seen him; many had spoken to 


him on that last day ; but since a little after noon 
on that day no eye in Branscombe had beheld 
him. He had been seen to shut up his paint- 
box and portfolio, to give’ them in charge to a 
boy for safe conveyance to the villa, and then to 
go up the hill yonder toward the clitis, smoking 
his cigar. 

Only one of Mr. Chamney’s informants had 
any thing to add to this simple statement. This 
was an idle young fisherman, who rarely seemed 
to do any thing more actively laborious than 
watching other people work. ‘l'his youth affirm- 
ed that soon after the painter went up the hill— 
it might have been ten minutes, it might have 
been pretty nigh a quarter of an hour—he had 
seen a strange-looking party in a velveteen jack- 
et and a billycock hat come out of the Blue Lion 
public and mount the hill in the same direction, 
as it might be following Mr. Leyburne. He 
had took particular notice of this party, being a 
stranger. That was all. 

The emergence of this velveteen -jacketed 
stranger from the Blue Lion, and even his as- 
cent of the hill, were hardly circumstances for- 
cible enough to point to any direct conclusion. 
Walter was young and strong—not the kind of 
man to fall a prey to any prowling vagabond— 
a man whom prowling vagabonds would be like- 
ly to avoid. He carried little money about him, 
and, except a good chronometer, offered small 
temptation to the foot-pad. Mr. Chamney there- 
fore paid little attention to the young fisherman's 
remarks about the peculiar-looking character in 
velveteen and felt hat. 

Dr. Ollivant, touched with pity for Flora’s dis- 
tress, postponed his departure, at the hazard of 
his professional interests, and was the moving 
spirit of the investigation. He did not waste 
time upon discussion, but went over to Long 
Sutton, and set the telegraph at work. He tel- 
egraphed to the landlady in Fitzroy Square— 
answer paid. He telegraphed to Walter's ship- 
ping friends in the City, and waited at the sta- 
tion till both messages had been answered. 

The reply was the same in each case; neither 
the landlady nor the ship-broker had heard or 
seen any thing of Walter Leyburne since the 
30th of June—the date of that scene on the cliff. 

What other answer could Dr, Ollivant have 
expected ? He folded the messages, and went 
back to Branscombe to show them to Mr. Cham- 
ney and his daughter. 

Flora turned from him with a sigh. 

**How could you expect to hear of him in 
London!” she said. ‘* He has either met with 
his death in some dreadful way down here, or 
he has run away from me.” 

The last possibility was almost as bitter as the 
first, and it was a possibility that occurred to 
poor Flora very often. 

Had he really loved her, or had he been in- 
fluenced by her father’s too obvious desire for 
their union? ‘That doubt humiliated her. Fear 
of his untimely death, shame at the thought that 
he had perhaps deserted her, that his disappear- 
ance was only a trick to rid himself of an un- 
loved betrothed, divided her mind; and the 
double burden was too heavy for her to bear. 
Before the week was ended, she was lying in her 
airy white-curtained bed-chamber, languid and 
ill. 

“What is to be done?” asked Mark Cham- 
ney, in an agony of fear. 

‘*We must get her back to London. The 
journey won’t do her any harm—she is not ill 
enough for that. But if she stays here, and list- 
ens to the moaning of that sea—here, where ev- 
ery thing will remind her of her missing lover— 
I won't answer for her health of mind or body. 
Again, if he should be drowned, and the sea 
give him up to us—! Such a shock as that 
might be fatal.” 

** Do you think he is drowned ?” asked Mark, 
despondently. 

**It seems the most likely. Something must 
have happened to him. What more likely than 
that he was going to find some lonely nook to 
bathe in that time he was seen going up the 
path toward the cliffs? There’s that gully about 
a quarter of a mile from here, where there's a 
tempting bit of sand. He may have gone down 
there fora swim. You know how fond he was 
of the water.” 

** Yes, but he was a splendid swimmer.” 

** You've only his own word for that. All men 
fancy themselves great swimmers. It’s one of 
the common weaknesses of humanity. Besides, 
splendid swimmers do sometimes come to a bad 
end.” 

‘* True,” sighed Mark. ‘‘ Poor Walter! I 
can’t bear to think that he is really gone. 
Strange mockery of Fate! I thought I had 
made my child’s future safe and happy when I 
gave her that young man for her protector. Yet 
he goes before me. I knew that [ was doomed. 
How could I think that the doom was upon him 
too?” 

Dr. Ollivant had been watchful of the sea dur- 
ing this last week. He had supplied himself 
with all the local papers, and studied all para- 
graphs relating to the drowned. The waves 
gave up no less than three victims on the west- 
ern coast during this period, and Dr. Ollivant 
traveled many miles to inspect these mournful 
remains. But none of those three drowned men 
bore the faintest resemblance to Walter Ley- 
burne; and the dismal inspection over, the doc- 
tor went back to Branscombe somewhat relieved 
in mind. 

Perhaps the sea meant to keep his secret alto- 
gether. Again and again had he pondered his 
conduct on that fatal day—his seeming weakness 
in accepting Jarred Gurner’s silence—a silence 
which would have to be paid for by-and-by. He 
knew well enough that in permitting this man 
to befriend him—to stand between him and the 
law—he had sunk below the level of his former 
life. Straightforwardness, manliness, would have 





urged him to stand the brunt of what he had 


done; to tell his own story, and hazard all con- 
sequences. 

But against this there was the fact that the 
truth, tell it how he might, meant ruin. He 
must confess that angry scuffle—confess that 
deadly blow. Where would his professional 
status be after such a revelation? What would 
be his chance with Flora? To speak the truth 
was to lose all; and the truth could not help the 
dead. 

Thus, after prolonged deliberation, he told him- 
self that if there had been ever so much time for 
consideration, he could hagdly have decided oth- 
erwise. That strange vagabond had summed 
up the exigencies of his case wisely enough. To 
potter over the dead man, to be found beside 
him, would have been ruin. His present posi- 
tion was mean, despicable. Granted; but he 
had been obliged to choose between that degra- 
dation and the loss of all he valued. 

The week stretched to ten days, and Mr. 
Chamney was no wiser as to Walter's fate. Flo- 
ra grew worse: increasing languor, increasing 
disinclination to live. She had no fever. De- 
lirium did not drift her fancies out of the real 
world into a region of distorted shadows. She 
only turned her face to the wall, refused meat 
and drink, hardly answered even when her fa- 
ther spoke to her—see aed to be slipping gently 
out of life. 

Dr. Ollivant counseled removal from Brans- 
combe; she had just enough strength for the 
journey, but in a little while it would be too 
late. 

‘*You mustn’t take her back to Fitzroy 
Square,” he said; ‘every thing would remind 
her of Mr. Leyburne. You ought to take some 
nice rooms out at Kensington, where the world 
would look fresh and bright to her. A delicate 
flower like that will only flourish under certain 
conditions of atmosphere.” 

**Tll do any thing vou like,” said Mark, help- 
lessly ; ‘‘only don’t let me lose her. I didn't 
think loss could come near me, who have so 
short a time to live; yet now it seems as if my 
brief span may be long enough to outlast all I 
love.” 

‘* Don’t be down-hearted, Mark ; vou shall see 
our pretty flower bloom again. Shall I telegraph 
to my mother, and tell her to get you some nice 
rooms near Kensington Gardens before two 
o'clock to-morrow ? She'll do any thing I ask 
her.” 

**Do, Ollivant. We'll travel tu-morrow if you 
think it wise.” 

“*T look upon it as our only hope of rousing 
her. She won’t leave off grieving, of course, for 
some time to come; but one great incentive to 
grief, the scenes which recall her lost lover, will 
be removed.” 

The doctor rode over to Long Sutton, and dis- 
patched his telegram; so carefully worded, so 
full of precautions to secure his patient’s comfort 
and well-being. The rooms were to be cheerful 
and airy, with a southern aspect, if possible; 
within five minutes’ walk of Kensington Gar- 
dens; brightly furnished; not the usual dismal 
lodging-house pattern. Mrs, Ollivant would 
have hard work to find such model apartments. 

When the intended journey was announced to 
Flora, there came a difficulty. The girl rose up 
in her bed with newly awakened vitality, and 
turned angrily upon the doctor. 

** What,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ leave Branscombe 
before we know what has become of Walter! 
I did not think you were so cruel, Dr. Ollivant.” 

**Do you think I have been wanting in my 
efforts to find him, Flora?” asked the doctor. 

**T don’t know; it is too soon to give up; it 
would be heartless to go away and leave him to 
perish, lost perhaps on some dreary moor or in 
some wood. The people here will take no trouble 
when we are gone.” 

‘* Let me say a few words to*her alone,” said 
the doctor, appealing to Mark, who stood at the 
foot of the bed watching his daughter with a 
countenance of despair. 

He obeyed his old school-fellow without a 
word, and slipped quietly from the room, but 
only to the landing outside, where he waited the 
issue of events. 

“Shall I tell you the truth, Flora?” asked 
Dr. Ollivant, when they were alone. 

** Of course; what do I want but the truth ?” 
she answered, impatiently, those eyes that were 
wont to be all softness bright with anger. 

** Then, believe me, all has been done that 
can be done. If we were to stay here a year, 
and spend all your father’s fortune upon the 
search, we could do no good. Every reasonable 
inquiry has been made, in every direction. Ei- 
ther Mr. Leyburne has gone away of his own 
accord, or the sea has swallowed him up. The 
latter seems to me the more likely event.” 

‘*Why did I ever wish him to come here!” 
said Flora. “‘‘ It was my fault for being so anx- 
ious to have him here. And he came to his 
death !” 

** Flora,” said the doctor, taking the burning 
little hand, ‘‘ was Mr. Leyburne the only person 
you ever loved ?” 

‘* How can you ask me such a question, when 
there is papa, whom I love with all my heart ?” 

“Do you? And yet you behave as if the 
world had only held Walter Leyburne—as if 
your father’s anxiety, your father’s grief, were 
indifferent to you. You lie upon this bed, and 
turn your face to the wall, and give yourself up 
to despair because one man has gone out of the 
world, forgetting that you are breaking your 
father’s heart—that you are killing him.” 

‘*Dr. Ollivant, how can you say so?” cried 


| Flora, startled. 


**T oniy tell you the truth. You know that 
your father is ill—that with him life is held by a 
feeble thread; but you do not know how ill he 
is, or how attenuated that thread of life. The 
whole bitter truth has hitherto been mercifully 





kept from you. But now it is time you should 
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know the worst. For your father’s complaint 
grief or anxiety of any kind is full of danger.” 

‘* What is my father’s complaint? Tell me 
the worst.” 

** Chronic heart-disease.” 

Flora cast herself, sobbing, on the pillows. 
Her lost lover was forgotten ; the shadow of that 
deeper, greater loss darkened her narrow world. 
A dull dead feeling of despair came upon her. 
Was she doomed to lose all—she for whom a 
fortnight ago life had seemed all brightness ? 

**Ts there no cure?” she asked at last, turning 
to the doctor with streaming eyes. ‘‘ You, who 
are so clever, you can surely cure him.” 

**The age of miracles is past, Flora, and noth- 
ing less than a miracle could cure your father. 
He knows that as well as I know it. What I 
can do by care and treatment to prolong his life 
I will do, you may be very sure of that ; but the 
course you have taken during the last ten days is 
calculated to undo all the good I can do—nay, 
more than that, is likely to have a fatal effect.” 

**Oh, how wicked I have been, not to think 
more of my father—the first and dearest in the 
world—my father, whom I love better than life !” 

** Your grief has agonized him. Your refusal 
to eat, your silence, your obstinate determina- 
tion not to be comforted, even by him—think 
how these must have tortured him. Every pang 
you make that weak heart suffer brings him one 
step nearer to the end.” 

“*Oh, I have been out of my senses,” cried 
Flora ; ** how else could I have been forgetful of 
my father! I thank you, Dr. Ollivant, even for 
telling me the worst,” she went on, choked with 
tears. ‘‘It has been a hard blow; but better 
than ignorance—better than false security. My 
dear, dear father! He shall never more be 
pained by any selfish grief of mine, so long as 
God spares him to me. I will make his repose, 
his happiness, the single study of my life. Oh, 
Dr. Ollivant, be careful of him—prolong his life!” 





‘* Be sure I will do my uttermost, Flora. Shall 
I call your father in again ?” 

“Tea 

She dried her tears hurriedly. Mark saw no 
trace of her grief as he came beside her bed, and 
bent down to kiss her. 

‘* Dr. Ollivant has been scolding me, papa,” 
she said, with something of her old bright way, 
** and I mean to behave better in future. I will 
go back to London to-morrow, if you like.” 

‘*Ollivant thinks it will be better for you, 
darling.” 

‘* T will do whatever is best for you—whatever 
you wish, papa. And now, if you'll send Jane 
to me, I think I'll get up, and come down stairs 
and sit with you while you dine.” 

‘* Will you really, my pet?” cried Mark, de- 
lighted; ‘‘that will’ make me quite happy 
again.” 

Mr. Chamney and the doctor withdrew, and 
presently Flora rose from the bed where she had 
cast herself in her despair with a wicked hope 
that she might never rise from it again. She 
let the house-maid dress her, and smooth out the 
tangled brown hair, and put on the blue ribbons 
which she had worn for Walter's gratification. 
He had-made a little water-color sketch of her 
in those very ribbons. And now she was going 
back to a world in which there was no Walter 
Leyburne. She would hear of painters and of 
pictures, and of all life’s brightest things, and 
know that he had no more part in them—he who 
had been so ambitious, and had hoped to con- 
quer kingdoms in that wide world, the future. 
The sun came streaming in upon her from the 
open window; there lay the blue bright sea— 
the sea which perhaps was his grave. The very 
fairness of this world, upon which she had turn- 
ed her back ;for the last blank miserable week, 
made it hateful to her. Such a smiling, decep- 
tive world, full of sorrow and death! 

The maid let in all the sunshine. 
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**Tt's a lovely afternoon, miss,” she said ; 
**and it'll do you a world of good to go down 
stairs, and walk in the garden a bit with your par 
or Dr. Hollinfount, so anxious as they've both 
been about you, too.” 

Flora went down to the drawing-room, look- 
ing almost as white as her dress, and contrived 
to answer her father’s anxious look with a smile. 
There was heroic effort in that smile, though 








STREET COSTUME. 


“HERE THEY SAT IN ALMOST ABSOLUTE SILENCE,” 





Flora was a small unheroic person, Mark pro- 
posed a stroll in the garden before dinner, and 
Flora went with him, and looked at the carna- 
tions and the geraniums and verbenas and sil- 
very-leaved plants with which the nursery-man 
had embellished the garden, at Mr. Chamney’s 
expense, and at the youthful myrtle on the wall, 
which was to climb to the roof in years to come. 
She passed the green bank on which she had sat 
when Walter proposed to her, and gave a pathet- 
ic look at the spot, remembering how happy she 
had been then, and how full the world was of 
hope. She sat by her father while he ate his 
dinner, with better appetite than he had had 
since Walter's disappearance, and she even made 
a faint effort to take something herself—a blade 
or two of asparagus, a morsel of chicken, a few 
of the strawberries which Dr. Ollivant’s care had 
supplied. She tried to smile, tried to speak of 
indifferent things; and there was something in 
that forced cheerfulness which sharpened the 
doctor’s agony of remorse. It was not Walter 
alone he had slain by that burst of passion on 
the cliff—he had killed hope and joy in this gen- 
tle heart. 
(10 BE OONTINUED.] 





STREET COSTUME. 

HIS pretty suit is of meadow green foulard, 
with turquoise blue trimmings. ‘The skirt 
proper is trimmed with two graduated flounces, 
deeper behind than in front, edged each with a 
ruche of blue ribbon. The third flounce, which 
likewise trims the skirt behind, forms part of the 
back of the over-skirt, which is puffed through- 
out, the two puffs being held in place by a trim- 
ming composed of a triple puffing of blue foulard, 
edged with a green pleating lined with blue, and 
turned down to show the lining. The front of 
the over-skirt, which is cut in one piece with the 
waist, like the front of a princesse dress, forms 
a large tablier, slightly full, and edged with a 
band of rich Saxony embroidery, blue ruches, 
and green bows, which seem to fasten the tablier 
to the puffs of the back. The back of the waist 
has pleated postilion basques. The embroidery 
continues from the tablier to the back of the 
basque without interruption. A pleated fraise, 
lined with blue, and turned down to show the 
lining, and a Medicis frill of fine white embroid- 
ery, trim the neck. Half-flowing sleeves, slash- 
ed to show puffings of white foulard, and trimmed 
with bows of faille of the same color as the skirt, 
Rice straw bonnet, trimmed with a wreath of blue 
corn-poppies, fastened together with a large bow 
of foulard like the dress, bound with turquoise 


blue. 
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THE HERNE’S OAK CASKET. 


HE accompanying illustration represents the 
At magnificent casket recently made by com- 
mand of Queen Victoria of wood from the cele. 
brated Herne’s Oak, in Windsor Park, which was 
blown down in 1863. The casket is elaborately 
ornamented with fine carving, representing the 
oak itself, and the adjacent clumps of trees, from 
which peer forth fantastic faces suggestive of 
the urchins, ouphes, and fairies that tormented 
the doughty knight, Sir John Falstaff, when, 
‘‘ disguised like Herne, with huge horns on his 
head,” he awaited the coming of the Merry 
*, Wives of Windsor under the shadow of this his- 
tori¢ tree. ‘Two stags are seen in the centre of 
the front of the casket, and the edges are appro- 
priately adorned with garlands of oak leaves. A 
medallion on the side of the cover bears the roy- 
al monogram, V.R.; the date of the destruc- 
tion of the tree is also carved on the lid. The 
legend of Herne’s Oak, as told by Shakspeare in 
his inimitable comedy, is doubtless familiar to 
our readers; nevertheless it is fitting to repeat 
it in this place. 

“There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns; 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle; 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a 
In Py ‘ood hideous and dreadful manner.” 





“THE TWO MODELS.” 

rPHIS pretty engraving of a French picture 

shows us the interior of an artist’s studio, 
with its picturesque disorder of carved cabinets, 
tapestry hangings, open portfolios, bronze orna- 
ments, Sévres vases, plaster casts, and the curi- 
ous bric-a-brac in which painters delight. In the 
foreground we see the two models, the animate 
and the inanimate ; the beautiful woman, glow- 
ing with youth and life, and the wooden lay fig- 
ure, jointed like a doll, and moving only by the 
volition of another. The 
living model grasps her 
lifeless confrére by both 
hands, and gazes in her 
face as if she sought, Pro- 
metheus-like, to breathe 
life into the doll, with 
less success. ‘The picture 
is a suggestive one, on 
which a vivid fancy can 
build many varied tales. 





FIFTH STORY 
WONDERS. 





THE GUTTER RAG GETS 
ON YOUR BACK, 


he tee you've seen 
1 letter-paper made, 
perhaps you'd like to 
know how to make the 
neat little bags we put 
letters into. Envelopes 
we call them. 

They are made by a 
machine, and one of the 
funniest you ever heard 
of; it almost seems as if 
it was alive. 

The paper used is, of 
course, not folded or 
ruled, but comes from 
the paper-mill in square 
sheets. ‘To begin with, 
a pile of these sheets is 
put into a machine called 
a fly-press, and cut at 
one stamp into the exact 
shape. Get an envelope, 
loosen the gum that 
holds it in its bag shape, 
and spread it out flat. 
Isn't that a funny shape ? 
Four wings, or flaps they 
are called, and the ob- 
long front. 

‘That is just as the fly- 
press leaves them, and 
they are laid in a pile 
on the folding-machine, 
where sits a girl to tend 
it. She takes up one 
paper and lays it on a 
little square platform be- 
fore her. In the middle 
of this platform a piece 
just the size of the fin- 
ished envelope is cut 
from the rest, and can 
be pushed in or out. 
When the paper goes on, 
this piece stands level 
with the rest, and there 
are pins at each corner 
to hold the envelope ex 
actly right; I call them 
pins, but they are really 
more like pegs. ‘The 
paper laid all right, a 
little thing called a press- 
er comes down on it, and 
presses right over the 
piece that can be moved. 
Down goes the piece, 
and with it the paper, 
of course. The rest of 
the platform stays up, 
and, you see, that makes 
a sort of box, in which 
the envelope is pressed ; 
the face of the envelope 
lies on the bottom, and 
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THE HERNE’S OAK CASKET. 


all four flaps stand up like a box. Stand yours 
up and see. Well, the presser having done that, 
separates into two parts, and the ends go back 
to their place, leaving the two sides still holding 
the envelope, 
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| that holds the ends together, 











No sooner are the ends out of the way than, | 
by a curious contrivance, the two end flaps of the 
envelope are folded down. ‘Then another part 
of the machine comes up to put on the mucilage, 


SAA SASS. 





This arm, as it is called, has a thing shaped 
like a letter V, pulled apart at the top very wide. 
Before this V-shaped piece comes to the envel- 
ope it presses itself on to a band covered with 
mucilage. That of course leaves it all sticky, 
and it then comes and stamps itself down on the 
two pressed-down flaps, leaving them all sticky 
too. 

Then it goes back, and the two sides of the 
presser rise and go away too. Now another lit- 
tle machine turns over the lower flap of the en- 
velope on to the sticky part of the end flaps, and 
of course it sticks. ‘hen another presser comes 
down, presses down the upper flap, and stamps 
the whole down fiat. 

Then it is done ; but it must be got out of the 
way for the next envelope; so the bottom of the 
box comes back to the level of the table, and a 
pair of fingers—not flesh-and-blood ones like 
yours, but iron ones worked by steam—come up, 
and push the envelope on to an endless band. 

Now all this don’t take a quarter of the time 
you've been reading it. It’s done so fast you 
can hardly follow it. < 

But we left the new envelope on an endless 
band. Do you know what that is? 

It is a band of cloth, or something of the kind, 
with the ends fastened together, so that there is 
really no end. It runs over two broad wheels, 
and its business—in the machine I speak of—is 
to carry off the envelope, and leave it in a place 
made ready at the end of the machine. 

It is wonderful to see this machine work, and 
there is another that works even without a girl 
to tend it. In that one, instead of the hands of 
a girl to lift the envelope papers, there is an iron 
arm, with two holes at one end. This arm 
comes over and rests a second on a pile of pa- 
pers, then rises holding one paper, moves back, 
and Jays the paper in the proper place for it. 

You don’t see how it could take up just one? 
Did you ever hold a piece of paper against your 
lips by sucking the air away ? 

Well, the arm takes a paper up in the same 
way, only the air is sucked away by the machin- 
ery, that the paper 
sticks over the two holes 
in the arm. When it 
reaches the place to let 
go, the machinery lets 
in the air again, and of 
course the paper drops. 
The arm goes back for 
another paper, while the 
stamping- machines go 
on and fold over the 
flaps and stamp down 
the envelope, as I told 
you before. It’s a very 
curious thing to see. 

Not all the paper that 
is made is folded into 
note-paper and envelopes 
— fav from it! 

What would you boys 
say to paper shirts and 
pantaloons? and you 
girls to paper handker- 
chiefs and embroidered 
skirts ? 

You think I’m making 
fun? Indeed I'm not. 
All these articles, and 
many others, such 
imitation blankets, and 
chintz for bed covers or 
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as 


curtains, are already 
made of paper. And. I 
can tell you that the 


stumped embroidery on 
paper skirts and hand- 
kerchiefs is wonderfully 
beautiful. 

In Germany paper ta- 
ble-linen is in common 
use, and in China or 
Japan you can buy a pa- 
per suit, that will look 
very nicely and last some 
time, for twenty - five 
cents. 

Of course this paper, 
which can be sewed like 
cloth, is not exactly like 
writing-paper. It has, 
instead of mere cotton 
rags, wool, silk, and 
linen, flax and hemp, 
mixed in. But it is 
made so cheaply that 
one can buy new cheap- 
er than to have an old 
suit washed. 

For my part, I think 
it’s splendid. 

When we get where 
we can buy a suit for 
twenty-five cents, your 
mother won’t be a pale, 
nervous woman, with the 
headache or some other 
ache all the time; for 
she won’t have to spend 
three-quarters of her life 
in sewing. 

She will be well and 
lively as you are (al- 
most), ready to take you 
out or have a frolic with 





you every day. If you 
tear your coat or dress, 
she will smile, for it 
won't mean an hour's 


hard work for her, but a 


little mucilage, or, at 
worst, a new ten-cent 
garment. 





“THE TWO MODELS.”—[From a Paryting sy Emite Sacré.] 


I’m almost afraid to 
tell you, for fear you 
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won't believe me, that I have seen also a paper 
boat—an actual true boat, elegantly painted and 
varnished, long and slim, that would hold four 
men. It was built for racing by a regular boat- 
building firm, and of course was the perfection 
of lightness. 

There’s another kind of paper I’ve read about 
—we want to know all about paper while we're 
on the subject—called sponge-paper. It looks 
like any paper, but is partly made of chopped- 
up sponge; and the beauty of it is that though 
chopped up and made into paper, it don’t lose 
its fondness for soaking up water. So it is used 
to put on wounds to keep them damp. 

And that’s all we'll talk about paper to-day. 





ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Maus. J. L. H.—We have no pattern of the prome- 
nade costume ycu ask for. 

Mus. W. 8. C.—The belted basque and long apron 
pattern is suitable for gray linen, but a knife pleat- 
ing of the same will be more stylish trimming than 
braiding. 

Jesste.—The open-worked English embroidery, col- 
ored lace, and self-pleatings are the best trimmings 
for batiete—which is linen lawn, though much that is 
called batiste is part cotton. If you have a dark silk 
skirt under your batiste, you must also have a dark 
silk waist and sleeves. We know nothing of the rela- 
tive prices of goods here and in Chicago. If you will 
make a loose sacque by cut paper pattern of plain 
basque in Bazar No. 27, Vol. VII., omitting the darts, 
and a long apron over-skirt, your dress will be in bet- 
ter style than by carrying out your own plan. If you 
have an entire suit of transparent batiste to be worn 
over a white petticoat, you must also have a white un- 
der-waist, though ladies now go so far as to have their 
linen basques lined with thick linen of the same shade. 


L. R. F.—Hoop-skirts and large bustles are not fash- . 


fonably worn. Petticoats are made fuller at the top, 
only two are worn, and there is usually a slight bustle 
of hair-cloti, but it must be very small. 

Jvuta.—French poplin will answer your purpose in- 
stead of silk. . 

N.—Read answer just given “L. R. F.” Also put 
all the fullness of dress skirts in the back breadths, 
drape them slightly, and tie them back. The lace scarf 
is placed high up around the throat and fastened there 
by a brooch or flower. 

Mars. E. D.—Any large store in New York can fur- 
nish you real silk net. 

Otp Svssoriser.—We have published cut paper pat- 
terns of a Gabrielle dress and walking coat for a child 
of six months. Mothers usually cut off the long dress- 
es of infants when putting them in short clothes. Our 
patterns are uniformly 25 cents. 

Mus. 8.—To make a sacque for washing dresses you 
should take our plain basque pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 27, Vol. VII., and make it longer and also 
loose by not taking up the darts. 

L. E.—If your girl is slender, make her flannel 
mountain suit with an English walking jacket, over- 
skirt, and walking skirt to the ankles. Trim with 
bias bands, collar, and pocket of your lighter blue, 
though white or black Hercules braid is newer. If 
this style does not suit her, have a sailor blouse and 
single skirt. 

Mamie C.—Wind your long plait of hair in a crown 
upon your head. 

M. V. M.—Dotted Swiss muslin curtains edged with 
@ fluted ruffle are the most inexpensive drapery cur- 
tains now in fashion, and are exceedingly pretty. A 
flated double frill at the top dispenses with lambre- 
quins. The striped guipure curtains would answer 
for your parlor if you think muslin ones too plain. 

Unxxown.—As the Bazar has not been in existence 
quite seven years, you can not have subscribed for it 
ten. A letter addressed to Harper & Brothers will se- 
cure information about patterns. 

Hvz any Buz.—The bridegroom's coat should be a 
black or dark blue frock-coat when the bride wears 
her traveling dress. He should take the bride’s moth- 
er, not his own, or her nearest lady relative, when the 
brother who gives her away escorts the bride to church. 
Congratulations should be deferred until the pair reach 
home after the ceremony in church. The gloves of 
bride and groom should match in color. 

Bet.—Make your batiste with a belted polonaise. 
Trim with pleatings or else English embroidery, black 
velvet bows, belt, and sash. Read New York Fash- 
ions for coiffures. Get de bége or else black grena- 
dine or linen lawn for a summer suit. 

L. E.—It is too early to speak with certainty of fall 
fashions, but we commend the basques and long over- 
skirts lately illustrated in the Bazar as the best models 
for your black cashmere and silk. Knife pleating is 
very flat, narrow side pleating. 





Ir is perhaps true, as the ancients thought it was, 
that tho wearer of a ruby may rely on keeping his 
health, and on being of a cheerful mind. But we 
should be sorry to believe that nobody can rationally 
count on these blessings unless he wears a ruby. For 
the supply of rubies, which, in the days of Solomon, 
that shrewd but ungallant prince pronounced to be 


only less limited than the number of excellent women,, 


has diminished steadily. Society, to be sure, has gained 
by a corresponding increase in the number of excellent 
‘women; and rubies are prized now more for their in- 
trinsic beauty than for their sanitary qualities, or as a 
measure of value for female character. The difficulty of 
finding a really fine ruby of the first quality was curi- 
ously iustrated at the London Exhibition of 1862, 
where two large stones were shown among the jewels 
of Queen Victoria as true rubies, which proved to be 
simply spinels, a stone of an entirely different nature 
and form of crystallization. Among the gems now on 
exhibition at the warerooms of Starz & Manovs, No. 
22 Jobn Street (up stairs), is a genuine ruby, probably 
of Burmese or Siamese origin, not of great size, but of 
euch perfect form, and depth, and life of color, that it 
is worthy examination by those who wish to know 
what the costliest of all gems really is. This stone, 
with a smal! but absolutely perfect sapphire in the 
same collection, 
** Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall,” 

are admirable illustrations of the bold, scientific, and 
wsthetic spirit in which this house conceives and car- 
ries out its business operations. A dozen stones of 
inferior quality might be sold twenty times over before 
the adequately appreciative purch of one such 
treasure comes to secure it.—[Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


nim A dans & Co 


HAVE READY FOR THE PRESENT SEASON: 


Patent Bathing-Dresses, 


SPANISH SANDALS, 
ORIENTAL TOWELS, 


TROWSER -FITTING DRAWERS, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Hosiery, Gloves, 
Regatta Suits, &c. 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 





FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Frroxues, anp Tan, ask r druggist for PERRY” 1 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
EDONE and PimpLe Remepy, the great Skin Mrprorne 
for Pimples, et or Fleshworms. Consult 
r B.C ry the noted Skin Doctor, 
Bond St., New York. 


The Patett Bucks Supporter 





Dapuatm093y] 


For its many emiins qualities, It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic eprings, no rubber 
bands, but can be worn with perfect comfort day and 
night. It is of incalculable benefit to married ladies. 
Send for Circular. D.C. HALL & CO., 44 West Bway, 

N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
U ndergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION 
IN HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


JOSEPH’S HAIR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Ave., near Twenty-Ninth St., N. ¥. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Ladies will please take notice that for the months of 
July and August we have decided to sell our immense 
stock of Human Hair Goods at 10 per cent. below an 
advertised price-list. All goods made of the best qu: 
ity ee, hair, solid, not dyed. Goods sent by Ex- 
Beton free of charge, with full privilege of examination 

fore nee. 

iberal Reduction made to the Wholesale Trade. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Sected with- absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rheum, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the fron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 


Sold by Druggists, 1 Package, 12 Pow=- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices. Send 
for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 
Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 
sent with privilege to examine, What can be fairer? 














TH Accompanist’s Self-Instructor.— 

(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), can become an expert Piano accompanist to any 
song. A ata assistant to teachers and those taking 
Piano lessons. By F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Broadway, N.Y. 
A copy of this work sent epaid on receipt of $1 00. 
For r safety send registe! letter or P.O. money-order, 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.-M’me Ba- 
pourzau & Co., 888 Broadway. Send for circular. 








A Hamous 


' WITALIZING 


1OR1 C. 


Tested for 18 years with ith unparalleled success. The 
most perfect tonic ever discovered, and the best in the 
world, 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


This justly famous Vitalizing Tonic and id health- 
ful Stimulant, Invigorator, and Restorative acts like 
magic,rapidly “and permanently restoring the Health and 
Strength, and BUILDING UP, INVIGORATING, and 
VITALIZING the entire Nervous and Physical Systems, 


For General Debility, rostration of the Vital Forces 
and Powers, Loss of Nervous Power and Energy, 
Paralysis, Nervousness, Nervous Affections, Wake- 
fulness, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, Want of Blood, 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion Debility arising 
from Fevers or other illness, and Weakness of every 
description. oe 
This famous Vitalizing Specific is a certain and im- 

mediate Cure. 

TRY IT! TRY IT! TRY IT! 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 36 J John St., New York. 








SOLD BY ALL ORUGGISTS. 


LAST CHANCE 


FOR 


AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. 


JULY 31st, 1874. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 

































































One Grand Cash eo - “* 50,0: 
One Grand Cash G - 30 
One Grand Cash Girne -= 2 « +7000 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = 30 
One Grand Cash Gift 25,0 
5 Cash Gifts, $2 0,000 each, 100, 
10 Cash Gifts, 14, Peach, 140, 
Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 150, 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100, 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100, 
30 Cash Gifts, ° each, 9 
5 h Gifts, 2,000 each, 100, 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100, 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each, 120, 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, Ry +4 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,00) 














Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Whole Tickets, = - = = 8 ge ee 


Halves =< ~ - - - 

Tenths, or each ‘Coupon - - 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - - = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - - - 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent and Manager, 
Prsutc Lisrary Boripre, Lovisviite, Ky. ; 


‘Or, THOS. H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 


609 Broadway, N.Y. 











| Save Fifty Dollars hia 
THE NEW FLORENCE. 4 


} PRICE, $20 below | any other first-class } 
VALUE, $30 above § Sewing-Machine. 


+ SAVED, $50 by ‘buying the Florence. 


Every machine chine warranted. 
Special terms to clubs and dealers. 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence S.-M. Co., Florence, Mass, ; 

— 39 ae Square, N New York, 


STANDARD LOTTA BU STLE. 
























loma A ward- 
a the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 


Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
it can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


RAGS AND TAGS nev- 


the soles of 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. Prettyfeetshould 


CHANNE always be encased in 
them. Be sure you don’t 


buy any thing else. Look on the sole, and you will see 
where the channel is cut. 
A™ KINDS of PAIN and ACHES, Head- 
ache, Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Sore Feet, Catarrh, 
Enlarged’ Joints, Scrofulous Lumps—Cure ‘aranteed. 
Giles & Co, Liniment, Iodide of Ammonia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Fifty cents and $1 00 ; Bottle. 


Pe DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
Dose 40 drops. For sale by 


91 White St.,N.¥. 





gives immediate relief. 
all Druggists. 





RRR RG 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2Ist & 22d STS., N. ¥. 


Up Stairs, over Millinery Store. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches, 50c. and upward. 

First quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed— 
24 inches long, 2 0z....... $2 00 
28 inches long, : - Wabdade 3 00> Excellent for wear. 
84 inches long, 4 0z....... 

Finest qua hey Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, all 
long hair— 

The same, made of best 


-——Good quality hair.—, ——Brittany hair.——. 


18 inches long, 2 oz., $2 50 Per ounce........ $2 25 
22 inches long, 8 oz., $4 00 Per ounce........ $3 00 
26 inches long, 4 0z., $6 00 Per ounce........ bos 4 
82 inches long, 5 oz., $9 00 Per ounce........ 


CURLS warranted naturally am 
and not Boiled and Baked, from $1 v5 
to $20 00. 
In curls our quality and assortment is unprecedented. 
NO EXTRA © rosy FOR EXTRA 
LORS, 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, IN THE CHOICEST COLORS, at 25c., 
50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
LADIES’ OWN HAIR MA Hog OVER 
IN LATEST STYLE 
tz Goods sent C. 0. D. by express all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 


Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort, & Style, 
FA\ Lt acknowledzed THE BEST 
Tl \\) ARTICLE of the kind ever 
| 


; Pip made. Numerous Testimonials in 
WF 


its favor are being received from all 









parts of the United States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
FOY & HARMON, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 


New Yor« Acents. 


ortant to Ladies.—rThrongh the 
e.. iberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle, The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on vig yee of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 
hoa Broadw ay, a "York. 





Ladies’ Garment Suspender 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a distressing gq burden by sus- 
pending ali the skirts over the shoul- 
ders. No buttons or sewing required. 
Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 


L. .G. Ss. stamp. Liberal discount by the dozen 


19, 1878. OF Gross. C. 8. KINSEY, 
56 Summer Street, Boston. 
a. A D | i} S, “ae send you a 
SE SE Paper Pattern 
Of the ‘ben. a. ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for LADIES’ WEAR. 
Send stamp for “ Hyatt’s mee oe Journal,” 


(sent free). Address W. HYATT, 
2 East Fourteenth Street, New | York City. 





By sending me Tex Cunse, 


EGR va alba 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 





an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be Brought out this SPRING. 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full descri -_ free to ‘C0. one, on application. 
__WES T & LE k GAME , Worcester, Mase. — 


l SHOPPING 


ot for Ladies 

Mee PARKER, 151 East 44t St. 

for circular containing reference and sestioulune Gres). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents, 


mY Clg Send by 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Tilastrated Price-List to 
_ Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and Samples. 
Mar. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 


] gens oy! Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. 








7. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
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POPULAR TRADE. 


STRANGERS WILL FIND AT 


AT STEWART & GOS 


BLACK SILK DRESSES, 


Handsomely trimmed and excellent quality, only 
$50 each. 
Extra stylish ditto from $75 to $100. 
ELEGANTLY EMBROIDERED 


LINEN AND BATISTE DRESSES, 


at greatly reduced prices. 


LAWN DRESSES, 
Stylishly trimmed and embroidered, from $10 to 
$20 each, up. 
Flounced LAWN DRESSES, $2 50, $3 00, and $5 00 
each; decided bargains. 


MOHAIR DRESSES, 


Very handsome, tucked, flounced, &c., from $12 
each, upward. 

Camel’s-hair ditto from $20 to $50 each; extremely 
elegant. 








A few very splendid Paris-made 


SWISS AND ORGANDIE DRESSES, 


elaborately embroidered by hand, at prices less than 
the cost of importation. 





A large variety of Silk and Cashmere 
POLONAISE JACKETS AND 
SACQUES, 


Embroidered with Silk and Jet. The latest Parisian 
novelties at extraordinarily low prices. 


And they are also offering an immense variety of 
~ 
FANS 
of the choicest description. 


JET FRINGES, TRIMMING ORNAMENTS, 
PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, extremely hand- 


ZT 





some, &c. a 

a A large assortment of HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
UNDERGARMENTS, TRIMMED HATS 

MILLINERY, INFANTS’’ AND CHILDREN’S 


WARDROBES, &c. 


DRESSMAKING 


Under superior tare executed equal in style 
and finish to the ve: est Parisian makes. 


MOURNING ORDERS 


Executed in from 12 to 24 hours’ notice. Prices very 
reasonable ; pane faithfully kept. 
Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Samples forwarded on ss 


Broadway, 4th Ave.,9 ve., 9th & 10th Sts. 


CLOSING SALE 


GREAT REDUCT. TON IN 
PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0, 


Having completed their SEMI-ANNUAL INVEN- 
TORY, will offer great inducements to purchasers for 
the balance of the season to 


MAKE ROOM FOR FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


ENGLISH CHECKED POPLINS, 
123g and 15 cents per yard. 
DEBEGE GRENADINES, 
F 15 cents per yard. 
PLAIN LINEN BATISTES, 
15 cents per yard. 


PARIS FOULARDS, 
75 cents per yard. 


BLACK TAFFETA SILKS, 
$1 00 and $1 25 per yard (value $1 25 and $1 50). 


FANCY 





TOGETHER WITH ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF DRESS-GOODS, &c., 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 
A NOVELTY 


THAT IS BOTH 
Comfortable and Economical: 


The GOSSAMER 
Water-Proof 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND MISSES. 


It weighs only 10 or 12 ounces; makes a roll that can be 
easily carriedin the pocket, shopping-bag, or at the belt; 
is thoroughly water-proof, entirely Tiaptton with the 
burden and inconvenience of a- heavy cloth water- 
proof cloak. This desirable article of COMFORT 
AND UTILITY will commend itself to both 
ladies and gentlemen, especially those whose duties 
call them out every day in the year. For sale by 
nearly all the first-class retailers in the principal cities 
of the United States, and at wholesale only by the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


A. K. Young & Conant M'f'g Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

N. B.—Every genuine garment is marked on the 
loop “Gossamer ater-Proof.” Buy no other. 


per day at home. Terms free. Address 

$5 2 $20 Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$10 to $1 000 invested in Stocks and Gold 
cent. a month. Send for particulars, 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, &c, 





MILLER & GRANT, 879 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS. 








GOODRICH'S 





EBVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths aud a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


Imventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





HEMMERS 





H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 
NEW DESIGNS IN 

Fichus, Collarettes, 

Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 








LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 








These Patterns are Grapen To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, #0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 
ag Egg et LINGERIE Bi Yoke 


BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open- iont Over- 
skirt, and Full pees Spas ieee ” 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
pS | SR ere ae a 

Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ % 
TIGHT # nog with Apron-front Over-skirt 


and W: _ Pc ntshannat acunende casnhnn4 LL 
GIRL'S — RDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 


skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


soe (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “* 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
RE FRR ESE a aa on 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ = — 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 38 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
3 A, Ee aT =o 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 33 
DOUBLE - BRE — JOCKEY BASGti 
Wo inévscccs scotstachnseee “ = 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 
DEMI- ag ey Ww aoe SUIT, with 
Bas Back and Sguare Front............. “ 42 
TIGHT. FITTING DOU BLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... ~' e 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
WO WIE CIIING, bo doccscccnenvcesewences “ 47 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
BA IEEE Din xcincvesncaceseescsceess “ 47 
DOLMAN DEM SPRAINED es “ 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
SI ong Bed tan 600065 p cenenctccccctesceses ai 
TIGHT-FITTING go nated RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. * 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack eames with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 
Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Donble- 
. Breasted Vest, and Suspen or Pantaloons 
* (for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ a 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OV ER-SKIRT, and 
pitta cy 3: 5 rere = 
HENRI TROIS POLONAISE -WALKING 
Pia ccen case cavbdacasdmbaniees codéqeencsces * 13 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... * 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... .........cseecceeceeee “7 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with , Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. ~ 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt)................+- “ 2 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
TVOINOM GREK s de cadedccnccscccceccccs.cecce “ 98 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ** 25 


PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK; and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... - 
The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

. In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 

their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
aA. needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harper & 
Brotuers, Franklin Square, New York. who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyelo- 
peedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, de., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott ; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 





: "TUMBRIDGE & CO., Bankers, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 


Liberal, Address as above. 


First-Mortgage, Premiam Bonds: 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Issued on a new plan, authorized by Special Act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 


Bonds of $20 Each. 


Every Bond will be Redeemed 
WITH A PREMIUM, 


First Premium Drawing, Sept. 7, 1874. 





Capital Premium, $100,000. 


Address, for Circulars and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office D. 29. 
Hon. F. A. ALsErorr, President. 
Gen. A. 8. Drven, Vice-President. 
Ww. C. Moors, Treasurer. 
Revpen J. Topp. Secretary. 
Applications for Agents Received. 


Self-Propel- 


oe: ATO EL 

Can be easily 
in or out doors, 
ing the use of 

tate your 
stamp for illus- 
of different 








fy ape either 

y any one hay- 

hands. 

weight,and send 

trated catalogue 

z styl» rao 
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Please men- 
tion this paper. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most — and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of ape in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 

taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description ‘and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, | New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harrer’s Macazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Week ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Masazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 








The | 


Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms | 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For Apvertistne tn THarrrn’s WErKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EACH WEEK. Age nts wanted; particu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








| $75 





CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . 


-181 Pieces, be 00 
100 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . 8 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... . 44 " r 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,... 11 ™ 4 00 
Gold and China Tea Sets,....... 44 “ 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, Kaneda 2 50 
Good Water Goblet.......... $1 SO and 2 00 


Also Housefurnishing Goods in great variety. 
Send for the New Catalogoe, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


Hernia is Cured 
Easily as Common 
Wounds by following 
directions of the ELAS- 
TIC TRUSS CO., 683 
Broadway,New York 
City. Metal springs are 
only used by the less ir- 
formed portion of the 
community. Trusses sent 





by mail. Circular free. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
BOOK: LIST. 


BY J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland. With a View of the Primary Cc auses 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lornrop Motiry, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. Svo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
** Dutch Republic ” and “ United Netherlands.) 


BY DR. SCHWEINFURTH. 


The Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grone Souwetn- 
FurtH. Translated by Etten E. Frewer. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
a and with Two Maps. 2 vols,, 8vo, Cloth, 


BY H. M. STANLEY. 
Coomaésie and Magdala: a Story of Two British Cam- 
yaigns in Africa. By Henry M. Staniey. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BY S. IRENAUS PRIME. 


Under the Trees. By Samvet Inenavs Pros. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BY T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 

Old Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T. De Wirt Tatmage. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage's 


Sermons.) 
BY W. P. FETRIDGE. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East: being aGuide throughGreatBritain andIreland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. With over One 
Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Pempnoxm 
Fernimer, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” and 
“History of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate~ 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873, 

History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelica! Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. oo 
ed by Rev. Puiuir Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Inz- 
navs Pamer, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Mesers. 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
8vo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
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Northern California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
Cuaries Norpnorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c., &c. Pro- 


fusely Illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DE MILLE’S The Living Link. 


8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Illustrated. S8vyo, 


Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50 

Miss BRADDON’S Taker at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

ROBINSON'S Second-Couwsin Sarah. Illustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
GEORGIANA M. CRAIK’S Miss Moore. A Tale for 
Girls. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S Lady Anna. 


8vo, Paper, 


50 cents. 
BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
TALBOT’S Through Fire 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
BULWER’S Parisians. 
$1 50; Svo, Paper, $1 00. 
BLACK'’S A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal and Characteristic Illustrations by American 
and British artists. 
Oliver Twist. Svo, Paper, 50 cts; 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
and Water. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


Cloth, $1 00. 


Martin Chuzzlewit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Old Curiosity Shop. Svo, Paper, 75 cts; Cloth, $1 25. 
David Copperfield. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Dombey and Son. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Bleak House. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Pickwick Papers. 
Little Dorrit. 
Barnaby Rudge. 


tr Harrrer & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


rv Tlarrrn’s Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 








FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
































THE ADVANCE. 

FACETIZ. 
A TRAVELER stopping overnight with a Texan farmer whose estate was 
miles upon miles i extent said to him, “‘ You must have begun life early 


to accumulate such an estate as this.” 
“ Yes,” replied the farmer, ‘I began life when I was a mere baby.” 
exes —erepee 


A critic thus alludes to the merits of a rising young artist: “‘ He pos- 
fesses some merit as an artist, but it is hard to say whether it lies in 
landscape or marine painting; you never can tell his cows from his ships, 
except when they have their tails exalted, when the absence of spars be- 
trays their character. Even then they may be mistaken for schooners 
scudding under bare poles.” - 


——_-—:>———— 
TO CREMATION. 

Don't lay me on the river bank 
Amid the fragrant flowers, 

Nor where the grass is -wafered by 
The early summer showers. 

But put me in the cremation range, 
And open wide the damper; 

And then my vaporous remains 
Can up the chimney scamper. 


Se 


sateenenindifuertiiganin’ y 
If you want to find ont a man’s real disposition, take him when he is 


wet and hungry. 


If he is amiable then, dry him and fill him up, and you 
have an angel. 


— ———_—— 
A Paosiem ror Mitxmen.—If twenty-seven inches of snow give three 
inches of water, how much milk will a cow give when fed upon turnips ? 
Multiply the flakes by the hairs on the cow's tail, then divide the product 
y a turnip, add a pound of chalk, multiply the whole by the pump, and 
the total will be the answer. 


—_——=—__— 
A critic, speaking of a very tall actor, said, ‘‘He’s tall enough to act 
in two parts.” ‘ 


Prrstveganor anp Onstinacy.—The difference between perseverance 
and obstinacy is that one often comes from a strong will, and the other 
from a strong won't. ° 

A Chicago lady sent an order to Rome to a celebrated sculptor for “‘ one 
marble figger of Appoler in his close, to corst not more nor $1000.” 
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LOGICAL SURPRISE. 
“ Bedad, thin, it always was a wundher to me how a little thing lcike that could make it so Cowld in the Win- 
ther and so Warrum in the Summer.” 
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THE RETREAT. 





The editor of a Western paper opposes cremation. Having taken a 
long look into the future, he does not relish the probability of being 
burned twice. 

——~—__— 


A DISTINCTION. 
New Governess. “‘ Very good! And how long did you practice in the 
holidays, Mand ?” ; 
Mavpb. “Oh, I practiced half an hour, Miss Bailey. But then that was 
by the dining-room clock. When I practiced by the clock on the stairs, 
it was three-quarters, because that’s slow !” 
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THE ATTACK. 





Guipr To Cooxery.—A gentleman had in his service a cook who could 
just manage to read and write. One day he perceived her taking some 
monthly numbers of a work, and, curious to know what could possibly be 
the subjects of the cook’s erudition, he asked her to let him look at the pub- 
lication. Mary, Pinshing, said that she wished to improve in her cooking, 
and that she had been taking for some months, in parts, Cook's Voyages. 


—_—_— ————— 
RATHER FISHY! 
HEAp-Master (sweetly). ‘‘ Have you caught any thing, Brown ?” 
Brown THE Trvant. “ No, Sir, nothing, Sir.” 
Heav-Master (still more sweetly). ‘Well, come to my study at ten to- 
morrow morning and you shall catch something !” 
—_———- 
CATCHING THE BOAT. 


He was an Irishman, and when first seen he was coming down Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn, on his way to the Wall Street Ferry. Over his 
ort shoulder —s a bag containing about a bushel of potatoes, and in 

is starboard hand he carried a stout stick. Being under full sail, the 
momentum acquired in coming down the steep grade carried him nearly 

through the gateway, when, seeing a boat about ten feet from the dock 
he shook ont gnother reef, made an astonishing burst of vee an 
jumped. Just as he reached the-deck the potato bag shifted eavily to 
port and laid out a Broad Street clerk who was smoking a Henry Clay 
through a meerschaum holder, while the stick hit a rotund South Street 
merchant in the waistband, doubling him up like a jackknife, and Pat 
himself assumed an involuntary devotional attitude. He was the first to 
recover his perpendicularity, and as he replaced the bag in its normal po- 
sition, he complacently remarked, 

“By me sowl, but I got the boat, anyhow.” 

“Got the boat!” screamed he of Broad Street, spitting the pieces of 
amber out of his mouth. “ Why, you confounded idiot, this boat is 

coming in!” 

And so she was. : 

An Irishman, speaking of the rapacity of the clergy in exacting their 
tithes, said, “ ~4 let a hacer be ever 80 r, they won't fail te make 
him pay their full tenths, whether he can do so or not; nay, they would, 
instead of a tenth, like a twentieth, if the law permitted them.” 

a 


In speaking of a Sunday-school picnic lately held in a town of Georgia, 
a journal of that place says that “‘the day was equally divided up into 
speaking, eating, and courting.” 












































deadly Rivals. 


A LITTLE BIT OF ROMANCE. 


Bella Gossamer was a beautiful Damsel, and had wealth in abundance. Slocum knew this; so did Todgers. 
Slocum thought that Bella was just the girl to make him happy. d 
Slocum heard that Bella had rented a cottage by the sea; so did Tod 


Todgers's ideas were similar, and they became 


ers. ‘‘ Now,” said Slocum 
is ’ 


to himself, ‘‘ I will follow her, press my Suit, and cut out my odious Rival.” Todgers, with the very same idea, 


startéd for the sea-side. 


The picture is intended to represent their friendly meeting on the bathing grounds the 


morning after their arrival at Bella’s retreat. 











